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PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOGNOMY 
E FOR 1872. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


N presenting our EIGHTH ANNUAL to the public, it is a 
pleasing reflection that the cause to which it is devoted 
is steadily progressing. There is a very general acceptance 
of Phrenology, especially when it is based on and combined 
with anatomy, physiology, and physiognomy, and when sep- 
arated from the absurd claims and teachings of ignorant char- 
latans and self-styled professors. In fact, the chief drawback 
to the advancement of Phrenology has consisted in its pre- 
tended advocacy by those miserable * wolves in sheep's cloth- 
ing," commonly known as astrologers, fortune-tellers, etc., 
who have left their ugly tracks wherever they have been. 
Thoroughly bad themselves, they have attempted to drag 
down Phrenology to their own low level. 

Another impediment to its diffusion is found in the igno- 
rance, prejudice, and bigotry of those small-minded persons 
who can take in no new ideas. Having attained their men- 
tal growth, they are at a * stand-still," or in a state of dotage. 
They will admit for truth nothing which was not taught to 
them in their childhood ; while all live, intelligent, fair-minded 
men and women everywhere exhibit a liberal, candid attitude 
toward new revelations, whether in science or intellectual 
philosophy. 

Just now the principles of Phrenology are being applied 
not only to the discernment of character, but to the choice of 
pursuits, to the classification of children in schools according 
to temperament and natural capacity, and to the management 
of idivts, imbeciles, and to the treatment of the insane and 
criminal. 
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Clergymen also find it useful in analyzing and interpreting 
those questions which were hitherto only mysteries. Editors 
make use of our nomenclature, which is admitted on all hands 
to be most appropriate and effective. How full of meaning 
for example, is that word Self-Esteem, or that other, Combat. 
iveness! and so on through the list, including Comparison, 
Benevolence, Veneration, Firmness, Language, Time, Tune, 
and the rest. We grant that some modifications seem neces- 
sary to a more perfect system, and instead of the term De- 
structiveness, which represents a perverted condition, we 
would adopt a term which should express its normal condi- 
tion, viz, Executiveness; while Marvelousness should be 
called Spirituality, or the organ of Faith. But, in the main, 
the names of the organs are in keeping with their function.. 
Each mental function has its faculty, as each function of 
the body has its organ, as the héart for circulating thé blood, ` 
the lungs for respiration, the stomach for digesting food, the 
eye for seeing, the ear for hearing, the tongue for tasting, 
and so on. 

These points have all been fully discussed elsewhere, and 
the correctness of location, as well as of name and func- 
tion, is established beyond controversy. Our present duty 
is to disseminate a knowledge of these truths, to bring them 
to the attention of the race. If the Gospel is to be preached . 
to all the world, so also are the truths of science to go hand 
in hand with revelation, the. one in harmony with the other. 
There is no incompatibility between one truth and another, 
for “truth squares with truth on every side.” We think 
with the immortal Spurzheim, * True religion is central truth, 
and all knowledge should be gathered around it.” 

Our knowledge is not yet complete, nor is it likely to be- 
come so while we remain finite beings But it is our privi- 
lege and our duty to learn; to investigate, and to acquire all 
the knowledge we can, and to apply it for the edification, im- 
provement, and elevation of mankind. 

Go forth, little ANNUAL! impress those who are impressible, 
encourage the faltering, confirm and strengthen those in the 
line of duty, correct the habits of the perverted and dissi- 
pated, and assist the reader in discovering and obeying the 
laws of his being. | 
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MAN'S PLACE IN NATURE. 


HE minds of many men are confused on this question. One rea 
T son for this is, the fact that they start out on wrong principles. 
They go on the suoposition that man is simply a developed ani 
mal, whereas, in fact, he is a created human being. “In the image ol 
God created he him." These secular philosophers, such as Owen, 
Darwin, Huxley, and others, fail to comprehend this grand fact; nor 
do they seem to understand where to draw the line between man and 
animals—between instinct and reason. Phrenology explains this whole 
matter. Man has a three-fold nature, and, for the sake of illustration, 
we may say the brain is like a three-story house. The lower story, in- 
cluding the cellar and kitchen, where the eatables and drinkables are 
supposed to be stored, answers to the animal propensities and the in- 
stincts. Here are located the organs of appetite, the sight, hearing, 
taste, smell,—indeed, all the senses, including the domestic affections, 
the procreative principle, common to reptile, animal, and man. 

The second story of this house, or brain, is occupied with a class of 
faculties not possessed by the animal, and here is where tlie line may 
be drawn between instinct and reason—man having both, while the 
animal has but one. Here in this second story is reason, causality, 
comparison, invention, with other powers not possessed by animals, 
but constituting necessary and ever-present powers of man. 

Now, let us move up one story higher. What do we find here? 
Furniture and appurtenances totaily above the reach or comprehen- 
sion of any animal. We have Benevolence, which no animal ever pos- 
sessed; we have Conscientiousness, a sense of justice on which integ- 
rity is based, never manifested by any animal; we have the faculty of 
Hope, which gives man a sense of immortality; we have faith, which 
gives him a spiritual sense or a prophetic forecast of the higher life, of : 
. that which is beyond the reach even of reason; we have Veneration, 
which gives devotion, and inclines rhan to acknowledge his obligation 
to obey the superior or creative Power, and render homage to his 
Maker, and be submissive to do his will. Man prays! The lower ani- 
mals recognize no superior except after a trial of strength. These traits 
make man a different being from any of the animal kingdom—the 
crowning work of creation. 

And this is “man’s place in nature.’ Between man and animal 
there is a marked separation, with no connecting links. Examine the 
heads, even the naked skulls of reptile, beast, bird, and man, and the 
whole thing is as simple as it is absolute. Then why puzzle over the 
question of man's ascent from plant to beast and from beast to human? 
Why not take these basic principles of Anatomy, Phrenology, and 
Psychology, and settle the question on these principles? It will come 
to this at last. 

The three-fold nature of man we have often discussed, and now pro- 
pose to illustrate it, viz., the animal or instinctive, the intellectual or 
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reasoning, and the moral or spiritual natures. In fig. 1 these three 
rangesof powers are indicated. In region No. 1, below the first line, the 
organs in the base of the brain are shown. These are common to man 
and the lower animals. This region takes in the perceptive intellect, 
l the passions, propensities, and 
such of the social organs as be- 
long to animal life. That region 
may be called the animal brain, 
located in the lower story of the 
head. Rising one step to region 
No. 2, we have the great reason- 
,Jing or intellectual field, which 
the animal does not share with 
man. In region No. 8 we have 
the moral and spiritual, which is 
entirely wanting in all the animal 
kíngdom. These occupy nearly 
equal proportions in this well- 
balanced head. In fig. 2 we ex- 
hibit the skull of a human being, 
Fie. 1.—HuxAN HEAD. with the three regions indicated 
by dotted lines and marked by numbers. The moral and spiritual 
region is not quite so well developed in the skull, fg. 2, as in the head, 
fig. 1, but it answers all the purposes of illustration. 

Fig. 8 is the gorilla’s skull. Its shaded outline shows the immense 
jaws and face, and the small bulb constituting the cranium. The 
brain is not larger than that of an infant a week old. We draw the 
same three lines, showing the regions as we show them in the human 
head. Region No. 1, it will be 
seen, takes in almost the entire 
brain, showing that the gorilla 
has only the animal passions and 
instincts. We have drawn a dot- 
ted outline of a human head over 
the gorilla’s, showing what the 
gorilla lacks in development up- 
ward. Although he is larger 
than man, bodily, he has a small 
brain, and nearly all the brain he 
has is located in the animal or 
instinctive departments. Region 
No. 2 is practically wanting. Re- 
gion No. 3, as will be seen, is 
wholly wanting. If the head were developed according to the dotted 
outline, and the face were shortened off like that of a human being, 
and the prodigious jaws were more light and delicate, it would look 


Fie. 2.—HUMAN SKULL. 
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like a human head, and with such a development would have the hu- 
man faculties to guide, regulate, and control his immense physica. 
force. But the 
gorilla is a beast, 
and only a beast, 
with a beast's 
brain and face; 
and though the 
outline of the 
body has some 
analogy to that 
of the human, the 
mental qualities 
which constitute 
human nature 
strictly speaking 
are, in him, en- 
tirely wanting. 

Those teeth are ` 
quite as savage 
and beastly as 
those of the bear, 
and the brain is 
shaped like that of a dog, with decidedly less of intelligence in the de- 
velopment of the brain, and far less of it in character. The advocates 
of the development theory make altogether too wide a leap from mon- 
key to man. They pass many animals in that leap which in point of 
intelligence are quite in advance of the whole ape tribe. 


Fie. 3.—GORILLA. 


THE SCIENCE OF MAN. 
—9— 
ROM tlie earliest ages of which written history preserves a definite 
F remembrance there have been men of deep, meditative disposi- 
tion who have made the study of human nature their chief intel- 
lectual occupation. The precepts of the ancient Chinese sage Confucius, 
and the hymns of the Hindoo Vasistha, which discover in many places 
a strong correspondence with certain parts of our Bible; the brilliant 
apostrophes of Plato, and the earnest previsions of Socrates with - 
reference to the soul; the physiological insight of Aristotle, and the 
metaphysical teachings of the scores of others who might be named, 
show conclusively that the search after the truths of human nature 
has ever been going on; that why we are, and how we are, so “ fear- 
fully and wonderfully made" have been the questions most interesting 
to mankind. "The former of these questions has been the one which has 
chiedy occupied the attention of the world. Our psychological nature, 
with its wealth of emotion, its doubts and fears, its yearnings and ex- 
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aliations, has found ready consideration with the reflective, while the 
less uncertain physical nature, with its complex arrangement of bones, 
muscles, arteries, veins, and nerves, has found only here and there a 
careful student. It was from such men as Aristotle, Fabricius, and 
Hippocrates, rather than from the ancient expounders of metaphysical 
theories, that the science of man received its early impulses. In these 
latter times there is no lack of men of brilliant endowment who give 
much attention to speculative inquiries with reference to the constitu- 
tion of mind and matter; but it will be found on examination that the 
great majority of these link. their speculations more or less closely to 
the deductions of physicalscience. The names of Bain, Spencer, Jack- 
son, Tyndall, Maudesley, Darwin, Huxley, Emerson, Holmes, Porter, 
McCosh recur to us as distinguished illustrations of those power- 
ful minds that have lately given a new impetus to the study of man 
and his relations. Among these the reader will find some who have 
startled the civilized world by the boldness of their affirmations of the 
origin of the human race ; some who have spent years in searching for 
the essence of life; and those who have published profound treatises 
on the properties of mind, and declared for it the possession of 
qualities divinely given and a destiny supremely exalted. 

It is, however, only within the past two centuries that a knowledge of 
` the human organization has taken that positive form which merits the 
‘mame of science. When Harvey discovered the circulation of the blood, 

&new era dawned in physiology and anatomy ; scientists felt that they 
had obtained at last a firmer footing, and that their future investiga- 
tions would not be altogether “in wandering mazes lost.” Following 
closely in the wake of Harvey were many important discoveries, and 
the development of the human constitution has gone on with increasing 
rapidity. Many functions of the body which were formerly regarded 
inscrutable mysteries now rank among the elementary parts of the 
physiological system. 

In keeping with the advancement of physiological inquiry has been 
the improvement in method of surgical treatment. Many forms of 
severe injury or of local disease which but half a century ago were 
deemed necessarily fatal, are now classed among those requiring but 
ordinary attention from the modern surgeon. Seemingly, there is no 
case so desperate that the surgeon will not grasp his instruments and 
niake some effort to save life. "There are schools and hospitals devoted 
to the treatment of particular parts of the body, as the eye, the ear, 
etc. ; and the most wonderful results are sometimes obtained by those 
who have devoted themselves to specialties in medical or surgical 
practice. The whole mechanical apparatus of the body has long been 
thoroughly investigated by anatomists, and the most elaborate charts 
or drawings made, exhibiting the different parts. In medicine the im- 
provement is scarcely less marked. Methods of treatment at once 
more simple, less. painful or annoying to a patient, and more effective, 
have been discovered; the use of the lancet and of violent drastic ap- 
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plications is now rarely resorted to. In fine, the functions of different 
organs are becoming well understood, and the hygienic and dietary 
laws more plainly defined. Now, health is best recovered and main- 
tained by prudent regimen, sufficient muscular exercise, and ample 
sleep, rather than by the swallowing of “ tonics,” pills, or powders. 

With a better understanding of the physical organization also has 
come the clearer perception of the nature and needs of the mental. 
Men have really begun to know themselves better than ever before. 
The lines of demarkation between the different races of men, the causes 
pre-existent or existing for the varieties of- organization around us, and 
the different characters and habitudes of people, are now discerned 
with comparative certainty. There are numerous incorporated socie- 
ties whose very permanency depends upon carefully collated statistics 
of mortality or accident; witness the many insurance companies which 
flourish in every enterprising town. "The duration of life in the case 
of civilized man has been so thoroughly investigated that an able life- 
insurance officer will confidently predict the probable extension of 
one’s life. The knowledge of human nature to which we have attained 
is wonderfully shown in the methods applied in the treatment of in- 
sanity and idiocy. The majority of the insane are restored to reason, 
to friends, home, and usefulness ; whereas, not many years ago, when 
8 person had lost his reason, and it was found necessary to confine him 
within the walls of an asylum, he went to a place where the cruelty 
of ignorant keepers and the prevailing gloom made it worse than a 
living tomb. | 

Even idiots have become subjects of training. Within a few years, 
experiments made in Massachusetts, under the direction of such earnest 
and indefatigable philanthropists as Drs. Howe and Wilbur, have 
demonstrated beyond cavil the susceptibility of these unfortunates to 
mental elevation. The happy results developed in the cases of children 
previously regarded as hopeless imbeciles have awakened a profound 
interest throughout the country. Probably no triumph in intellectual 
science can be named which promises more beneficently for the future 
than this triumph of modern enlightenment over dwarfed, warped, be- 
nighted organization. | 

The part performed by phrenologists in developing and disseminating 
general scientific knowledge can not be determined; but that it is by 
no means insignificant is apparent. Before Dr. Gall appeared, a barrier 
of exclusiveness shut off the masses from participating with the learned 
few in the results of scientific research. But the method he adopted, 
and which has ever been followed by phrenologists, of lecturing to 
public audiences, contributed to break through that barrier. Phrenology 
has demonstrated the right of all to knowledge of every kind, to the 
best privileges of education, so that now efforts are being made, 
especially in England and America, to popularize science in general. 
Lectures are delivered here and there on all branches ; books are mul- 
tiplying, and magazines, in which the facts and phases of nature are 
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discussed in plain language; while the children in many schools are 
taught the elementary principles of physical science. 

It is in the field of mind that Phrenology has performed her most 
conspicuous part, and in that fleld she has done a vastly important 
work. Whatever skeptics and sneerers may allege, it is Phrenology 
which has introduced a positive element into the consideration of mind, 
and demonstrated the functions of the brain and nervous system. 
What Harvey proved to the investigation of the bodily organization, 
Dr. Gall proved to the investigation of the nature and properties of 
mind; while the teachings and writings of such eminent medicists as 
Spurzheim, Vimont, Cloquet, Broussais, and Andral of Paris, of 
Uccelli of Florence, of Otto of Copenhagen, of Berzelius of Stockholm, 
of Macintosh, Andrew Combe, and Lawrence of Scotland, of Elliotson 
and Barlow of England, of Blumenbach of Germany, of Caldwell of 
Kentucky, and of the celebrated George Combe of Edinburgh, have 
shed a blaze of light upon the relations subsisting between man and 
brain and upon the definite analysis of mental processes. The funda- 
mental principles of Phrenology have been appreciated and applied in 
the different departments of science and philosophy by hundreds of 
the learned who do not acknowledge themselves the followers of Dr. 
Gall,—like those we have just named,—and hence there has been a. 
widespread diffusion of information directly or indirectly relating to 
Phrenology among the masses. To be sure, there are many things in 
the constitution of mind yet unexplained, and, indeed, its sphere seems 
to widen with each new revelation; but the * many things in heaven 
and earth” which were mysteries a hundred years ago have become, 
through pur improved and clarified modes of intellection, greatly re- 
duced in number. 

The better men ccme to know themselves, the better they are able to 
unravel the complex tissues of the world without. There is a harmony 
between physical nature and revelation, and the more comprehensive 
our knowledge—science—the clearer that harmony is exhibited. 


GOOD HEADS AND BAD CHARACTERS. 
i Hi is it that we sometimes find bad men with good or well 


formed heads, and good men with bad or ill-formed heads?" 

We are told in Holy Writ something about “ fallen angels,” by 
which we learn that one may have been good enough to be an angel, 
but bad enough to fall. Our way of accounting for this is very simple. 
It matters not how good a musical instrument may be; a bad hand 
may easily spoil it so that perfect music may not be obtained therefrom ; © 
while a less perfect instrument, played on by an ordinarily skillful hand, 
may discourse harmonious sounds. Soa good head may be so perverted 
by improper associations, wrong living, by dissipation, gormandizing, 
or drinking, as to utterly ruin the man. Thus a good head badly used 
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results in a bad character, while a head or brain less fortunately formed, 
being used to the best advantage, develops a goodly—yea, even a 
godly—charactcr. Wefind nothing in the science of Phrenology opposed 
to the fact that the best men may fall from grace; nor is there anything 
whith teaches that the most unfortunately organized human beings 
above imbecility may not attain to excellence of character, and to 
acceptance with their Maker. 


PHRENOLOGY DEFINED. 


HRENOLOGY means the philosophy of the mind. It is distin- 
guished from all other systems of mental philosophy,— 
First—by recognizing the brain as the seat of thought—the 
organ of mental action; in a sense as absolute as that the eye is the 
organ of seeing, and the lungs the organ of breathing. 

Second. Yt is maintained that the brain is the seat of thought nó 
only, but that different parts of the brain are allotted to different facul- 
ties, as one set of nerves are devoted to tasting, another to feeling, an- 
other to hearing. 

Third. The strength of the several faculties is determined by the size 
of the different organs, the quality or temperament always being con- 
sidered. : 

Fourth. Exercise strengthens and increases the size of the organs of 
the brain, on the same principle as exercise increases the size and 
strength of the muscles. 

Fifth. Health and temperament modify the action of the brain, 
Some who ave a good temperament and a strong and healthy consti- 
tution will evince more mental power with a brain of average size than 
some who are endowed with a larger brain, if the health be poor and 
the temperament low and coarse. There is as much difference between 
men in regard to quality and temperament as there is between the 
different qualities of wood. A soft, spongy, and tender piece of willow 
wood compared with a piece of hickory of equal size will show a won- 
derful difference. It is the office of the student of human nature to 
ascertain whether the quality of the organization of & given person 
resembles willow or hickory wood, and to judge of the vigor and clear- 
ness of mind according to the quality and size of organs combined. 

Sixth. The brain is divided into hemispheres, or halves. Ifa line be 
drawn from the root of the nose over the top of the head to the back 
of the neck, it will describe the division between the right and left 
hemispheres of the brain. Indeed, there are practically two brains, 
just as we have two eyes; but these two hemispheres are united by a 
ligament about as large as three fingers of a man, and thus bring the 
two parts into connection and co-operation. All the phrenological or- 
gans are double, being possessed by each half of the brain. Hence we 
speak of the organs of Causality, Cautiousness, or Combativeness ; 
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they are located in corresponding parts of each side of the head. The 
organs located directly on each side of the middle line we speak of as 
Individuality, Comparison, Benevolence, Firmness, and Self-Esteem, 
and though the two organs lie pretty closely together, they are just as 
separate as though they were situated down by the opening of the ears, 
—as far apart as possible. 

Seventh. We do not judge of the size of organs by little hills or hol- 
lows on the surface of the head, but by the length of the development 
from what is called the medulla oblongata, which lies at the top of the 
spinal cord, where it unites with the brain. The brain is developed 
by fibrous extensions from that common center toward the surface in 
every direction. The length of these fibers from the center to the cir- 
cumference indicates the size of the several organs. If the head rise 
from the opening of the ear very high, directly above that opening, it 
indicates large Firmness. If the line from the opening-of the ear to 
the root of the nose be long, it indicates large Individuality as well 
as other organs in that region. Two foreheads may be shaped exactly 
alike; but if one, from the opening of the ear, be an inch or half an 
inch shorter than the other, the organs of one would all be smaller 
than the other. Width of head just above the opening of the ears 
indicates large Destructiveness. Length of head from the opening of 
the ear backward indicates, in general, large social organs. 

Eighth. That the mind has many special powers or faculties is proved 
by the fact that some organs will be very strong, while others will be 
weak in the same person. A man may have strong reasoning power, 
but poor memory ; good ability to buy and sell, trade and make money, 
but poor talent for manufacturing, and the reverse. One man is good 
in mathematics, but poor in music; another is excellent in music, but 
deficient in mathematical talent. One can talk freely, and know but 
little. Another is full of knowledge, but his language is deficient. 

Phrenology is an interesting subject of study. Every person can be- 
come practically familiar with it,—certainly with its leading doctrines. 
It is valuable as an aid to self-culture; in the selection of pursuits; in 
the proper training and education of children, and in the selection of 
congenial companions for life. 'The names, numbers, and definitions 
of all the faculties, sentiments, and propensities will be found in an- 
other part of this work. 


INFLUENCE. 


HAT one mind operates on another is self-evident. A clergyman 

' leads his flock; ashe thinks and teaches, so they think and 
believe. The school-teacher calls out and feeds the minds of his 
pupils. Each child is en rapport with the spirit of the teacher, or should 
be. A general imparts Ais spirit to his men, and if he has their conf- 
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dence, they will follow his lead, even to the death. The strong always 
lead the weak, through influence. One bad man perverts many. One 
slanderer may set a whole community at war among themselves. One 
coward may create a panic, just as a wolf frightens a flock. One drop 
of ink will color a bucket of pure water. This, also, is influence. 
Throughout the world we find an intimate correlation between created 
things, a state in correspondence with the sympathetic relations exist- 
ing between man and man. And this important law of nature works 
for good in man, in everything; tends to the development of man's 
better nature, and therefore to draw him upward. Those influences 
which we esteem in our hearts, whether they proceed from nature or 
from our feliow-men, are elevating and refining. The beauties of the 
world without, in earth or in air, inspire us with noble emotions ; the 
performance of some generous act by a friend warms us into a higher 
range of thought and feeling. 

The nature and tendency of influences depend more upon the mental 
state of a recipient than we generally suppose. If a person be not in 
the proper mental condition, the best influences will be lost upon him, 
To secure this condition of mental receptivity is a part of our educa- 
tion; and the more highly trained or the more susceptible it becomes, 
the greater becomes our capacity for improvement and for happiness. 


PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY, 


AS APPLIED TO THE DELINEATION OF CHARACTER. 
ge l 
T is found that certain states of the body called temperament indi- 
| cate certain physical and mental conditions. We judge of these 

— by various indications, among others by the complexion. One is 
light, or blonde; another is dark, or brunette; and there are various 
shades of difference ever recurring. These temperaments indicate the 
degrees of activity or inertness; great vitality, or a lack of it; great 
motive power—a love for bodily action—or a passive disposition. One 
is lively, another is constitutionally lazy. One becomes muscular; 
another develops the nervous system in a prominent degree. One class 
of men or animals takes on fat more readily than another class. 

The thing for the delineator of character to understand is what 
temperamental condition predominates or has the ascendency over 
other states or conditions—whether the Vital, the Motive, or the 
Mental temperament predominates. One runs to nerve; another lives 
in the base of the brain; another, higher up; while others, still higher, 
dwelling, as it were, in the spiritual part of their natures. ‘The practi- 
cal phrenologist must study these temperaments carefully. He must 
also know each one’s present state of health. One may have a head 
of the finest proportions, with a “ used-up" body, and hence be a mere 
cipher, amounting to nothing. There is no steam in the boiler, no 
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power in the engine; his heart may beat, and the blood may circulate, 
but so feebly as to be without force or power. A watch with a weak 
or broken mainspring doesn’t “tick.” There are not a few good-look- 
ing meu—men with good heads, but weak or broken mainsprings— 
who are as worthless as a worn-out timepiece. They don't tick. 

The phrenologist must know all this, and describe accordingly. 
'Then, nice distinctions are made between all the various tendencies 
growing out of certain combinations of the faculties. Are Benevolence, 
Conscientiousness, Veneration, Hope, and Spirituality predominant ? 
Are the animal propensities, Appetite, Destructiveness, and Combative- 
ness subordinate? This indicates—nay, assures—a certain kind of 
disposition and character. Are Acquisitiveness, Secretiveness, and 
Cautiousness predominant? and are the moral organs subordinate to 
these? A very different phase of character may be manifested. Are 
Self-Esteem, Firmness, Combativeness, and Destructiveness large? 
One would be likely to * get out the way" when he saw that person 
coming. Are these particular organs weak or small? He who is thus 
constituted will be all the time getting out of the way of others. Are 
the intellectual faculties well developed? perceptives and reflectives 
large? or is the person simply a good observer and poor thinker? or 
vice versa? The shape of the head and the bodily conditions will 
answer correctly. But must one necessarily act in accordance with 
phrenological developments? May he not cultivate those that are de- 
ficient and restrain those that are over-large? Certainly he may; and 
this is the encouraging feature connected with a knowledge of this 
subject. When one realizes that his Self-Esteem is so small that he 
greatly underrates himself, he should set about its cultivation. So of 
all the faculties. When one finds that he is excessively developed in 
Appetite, in Acquisitiveness, in Destructiveness, or even in Benevo- 
lence, it is his duty to “ put on the brakes,” and to try, so far as possible, 
to develop a symmetrical character. He must have a model before 
him ; let that model be his Saviour, and let him aim to be as perfect. 
It will not do for one to excuse himself for wrong-doing on the score 
of a strong proclivity or temptation. It is his duty to discover the 
weak points, and to fortify them and to restrain excesses. 

The office of a practical phrenologist is to put persons in right rela- 
tions to themselves and to the world; to point out one’s peculiarities, 
his capabilities, his deficiencies, his aptitude for this or for that 
particular pursuit, whether in a profession, in an art, in mechanism; in 
trade, in commerce, or in agriculture. For what is one by nature best 
adapted to excel in? In what calling or pursuit can one rise highest 
and shine brightest? Where can he do the most good? grow in grace, 
and glorify his Maker ? 

To become a successful practical phrenologist one need not have 
studied all the dead languages. He may even dispense with a knowl- 
edge of Greek, Latin, and Hebrew. If he understand good English, 
and has some knowledge of anatomy, physiology, physiognomy, etc. 
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— he will be in the line of investigation, and may qualify himself to teach 
the elementary principles of character-reading, as well as apply these 
principles to the scientific delineation of character. . 

CHILDREN.—One of the greatest utilities of Phrenology is its applica- ` 
tion to the government and training of children. When itis considered 
that there are no two alike, it will be seen how necessary it is that each 
child shall be governed according to its peculiarities. One is extremely 
sensitive, another indifferent to blame or praise ; one is precocious, and 
all alive to surrounding circumstances; another is dull, heavy, slow, 
and inattentive. To develop body and mind symmetrically, to call out 
all the hidden or latent powers, one must understand the physiology 
&nd psychology of each child or pupil. Then, one may proceed under- 
standingly, and make the most of the material he has to mold. So 
also in the treatment of criminals. One is made much worse by 
harshness or severity; he needs a word of encouragement, and he will 
exert himself to the utmost to please his employer or keeper. Another 
will submit only to power or force, and must becurbed. A knowledge 
of each one's peculiar organization will enable the keeper, manager, or 
superintendent to adjust his treatment to each peculiar case. 

THE INSANE.—The same is true of the insane. One must understand 
the causes of a person's insanity; what faculties are warped ; whether 
the malady arises from bodily disease, or from some nervous shock. 
An intimate acquaintance with physiology and Phrenology would en- 
able the physician to mentally dissect his patient; to discover exactly 
the state of the case, and how to treat the infirmity. | 

ImMBECILES.—So, too, in the case of an imbecile; the first conditions 
to be determined are the quality of the organization, quantity of brain, 
and how one part is related to another; whether there be harmony, or 
how to attain it. Until this be determined all efforts will be com- 
paratively futile. But when the exact conditions are understood, the 
capacity measured, one may proceed understandingly, and develop 
whatever talent or capacity there is to be called out. 

Iprotcy.—The same is true of idiots. Bring them together in an 
asylum; classify them according to what there is of them, and then fit 
the teaching to the capacity of the subjects to be taught. If there be 
Imitation, develop it, and through this reach other faculties, such as 
Constructiveness, Numbers, Color, Form, etc. In short, after having 
discovered what there is to be educated, the teacher may go to work on 
his material and make the most of it. Thus may Phrenology be 
applied practically both to the delineation &nd development of char- 
acter. 


THE hundredth asteroid was discovered by Mr. Watson, of Detroit, 
Mich. ; the 101st, and the last, by Dr. Peters, of Hamilton College Ob- 
servatory, N, Y. Twenty-seven of these budies have been discovered 
. during the last twenty years. 
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SCIENCE AND RELIGION—CAN THEY BE MADE 
| TO HARMONIZE ? 


CIENCE is exact, as illustrated in mathematics. Theology is in- 
exact. Spiritual subjects can only be discerned by spiritual vis- 
ion, and therefore can not be reduced to scientific formulas. The 

investigation of science engages especially the intellectual faculties, 
while religious worship engages the spiritual sentiments. Many lead- 
ing secularists, such as Franklin, Humboldt, Mill, ignore the claims of 
those who put mere belief above established fact. Whereas one’s be- 
lief may be true, or may be false,—and there are supposed to be many 
false beliefs,—one philosophical fact will stand the test of time. There 
are more than a thousand religions or modes of worship among men, 
and nearly three hundred different creeds among Christians; while 
there is but one law of gravity, one school in mathematics, and one 
system of optics. So far as understood, anatomy, chemistry, astronomy, 
botany, etc., are regarded as fixed the world over. In theology there 
are many schools, and of Scriptural commentators large numbers, no 
two of whom are found in anything like exact agreement. The mate- 
rial facts of science and philosophy are the same always and every- 
where, and there can be no theological platform broad enough to in- 
clude the race, until the race bases its religion on philosophical and 
scientific principles. When this shall be done, we may hope to obtain 
a perfect system, in which one truth will be in keeping with every 
other truth ; when there shall be a oneness in all things ; as Pope has it— 


** All are but parts of one stupendous whole, . 
Whose body Nature is, and God the soul.” 


To the investigation of science and theology one must bring a sens- 
ible, honest, and candid mind. He must put away all prejudice, all 
superstition and bigotry, and with a meek, humble, and childlike spirit, 
with only the love of truth for his object, pursue his investigations. 
His starting-point must be a knowledge of himself; his faculties and 
their functions ; his relation to men and his Maker; then with the tel- 
escope and microscope, with crucible and drill, with line and plummet, 
he can peer into the heavens above, and into the remotest objects be- 
low, into the bowels of the earth and the bottom of the sea. He may 
learn all that the faculties can comprehend, and by superhuman agen- 
cies take a prophetic view of the great Beyond. 

. Yea, verily, science and religion may, nay, must, be harmonized. Men 
may come together in agreement, and all be led through Divine light 
imparted by the Holy Ghost, 


A NEAR-SIGHTED eye is not a strong one, and does not become better 
with advancing age. Myopia—short-sightedness—is a source of danger 
and frequently causes tota] blindness. 
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PHYSIOGNOMY. 
N LL sentient beings are influenced by impressions through the 


senses of sight, hearing, taste, smell, or touch. All human 
l beings have impressions as to the character or disposition of 
others. Every man you meet confesses to a belief in Physiognomy— 
that he can infer what is the character of another by his looks, and 
thus it is practically conceded that the outward expression of one’s 
features and actions indicates the internal or real character. The 
modern physiognomist has classified the various features, and reduced 
the -hitherto vague intuitions or impressions to method; these being 
systematized, the matter is reduced to science. As-generally understood, 
Physiognomy relates to the features, eyes, nose, mouth, chin, etc., and 
that by their appearance certain states or conditions of the mind are in- 
dicated. The mind's expressions are never twice alike, are never fixed, 
savein death. Change is constantly occurring. Every thought, every 
emotion or impulse which passes through one's mind alters or changes 
the expression. A sense of fear gives it one expression ; a sense of anger 
another; so of joy, hope, and love. One also changes with time. 
Every day produces its effect; and though it may not always be per- 
ceptible, even to the person himself, yet time, with its invisible chisel, 
is shaping the features. To-day, a great grief comes over the person ; 
the death of a loved one brings sorrow and sadness; or disappointment 
brings despondency and hopelessness. Or, on the other hand, unex- 
pected successes or good fortune produce gladness, joyousness, and 
hopefulness. The impressions made by such occurrences are on us, 
even in our dreams. Watch a sleeping infant; notice the changes 
which come over its countenance. Now it frowns, and seems to 
fear; now it smiles, and is radiant. Why? Are the spirits whisper- 
ing toit? We will not undertake to answer this question, but sim- 
ply state that such impressions produce erpressions, and they reveal 
. the character. Would one acquire a comely look? He must obtain a 
comely character Would he be eccentric, odd, and singular? He 
may do so by playing the clown. Can one act the part of an Iago 
without in some measure taking on the spirit of that bad character? 
One may invite the kind of spirit he would entertain, and thus shape 
his features.- A thief looks like a thief. A violent, bloodthirsty — 
villain looks the character he is. A senseless imbecile or idiot shows 
it in his face. And thisis Physiognomy. The reader may not have 
studied anatomy, physiology, and Phrenology, on which modern 
Physiognomy is based, and may not, therefore, be able to delineate the 
character of any satisfactorily to himself, but these principles are 
based in science, are susceptible of close classification and simple 
reading. When one knows bow, he may draw lightning from the 
clouds, or use electricity to communicate with the ends of the earth. 
Bo when one understands astronomy, he may read the stars. 'The 
canopy of heaven to him is an open book, with large print, while to 
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the fool or the ignoramus it is one vast mystery. All things are 
miracles to a fool. There have been endless theories and speculations 
in regard to this subject, and ponderous volumes have been written. 
Until recently, however, it was without & scientific basis. In the 
language of Ecclesiasticus, *A man may be known by his look, and 
one that hath understanding by his countenance." 


PHYSIOLOGY. 


HYSIOLOGY, in its relation to the laws of life, is the science of 
the functions of the entire natural man. Our bodies are made 
up from what we eat and drink, the same as the tree or plant is 

made up from the soil on which it feeds. If the soil in which the tree 
grows be rich, or well supplied with all the ingredients necessary, a 
strong, hardy product may be expected. On the other hand, if the soil 
be thin or sterile, the tree or plant will be stunted, or otherwise 1njuri- 
ously affected. So in regard to the food on which we subsist. Poor 
food will make poor blood, and poor blood will make poor tissue, bone, 
muscle, and nerve. Good coal wil make good gas; poor coal, poor 
gas, and furnish a poor light. Only that which can be readily assimi- 
lated and converted into healthful blood has any business in the 
human stomach. Very much that is eaten, and very much that we 
drink, can not be thus assimilated or appropriated, and is only an 
enemy to the body. Instead of favoring growth, many substances in 
which we indulge are actually poisonous. Many drink alcoholic 
liquors, which are neither food nor drink. Many chew, snuff, or smoke 
tobacco, and impregnate their whole systems with vile elements which 
poison the blood, interfere with healthy growth, blunt the moral sensi- 
 bilities, and stupefy, exhaust, and wear out the nervous system prema- 
turely. 

If one would acquaint himself with the laws of life and health, and 
live in accordance with hygienic principles, he may escape most of the 
diseases and infirmities with which the race is afflicted. Even epi- 
demics, such as cholera, yellow fever, and small-pox, often do not touch 
a perfectly healthy organization; only those already predisposed to 
disease become easy subjects. Foolish and ambitious parents push and 
crowd the minds of their fragile children, that they may become 
“ smart,” and show off to advantage. Under such treatment immature. 
brains become abnormally large, the young minds unhealthfully active, 
and a touch of brain fever cuts off the young lives like buds before 
they blossom. Precocious children may be everywhere seen in our 
cities. The artificial mode of life pursued by many parents tends to 
augment this growing evil. A better knowledge of physiology would 
correct all this, and enable parents to generate healthy offspring, with- 
out exhaustion to themselves, and to bring up into full manhood a race 
higher and better than has yet existed. 
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PSYCHOLOGY. 
Tus man is immortal, all who are not idiotic fully believe. In. 


deed, no sensible man can conceive such a thing as the total an- 

nihilation of any created thing. That vital spark called life, 
which animates our bodies and gives us life and sense, can not die; 
man's very organization is an evidence of his immortality. He is 
adapted to, or complementary to, a Creator, a God, having facul- 
ties which recognize a Supreme Being. Were there no light, no 
eyes would be necessary; were there no sound, no hearing would be 
necessary. There is light, and we have eyes; there is sound, and we 
have ears. There is a God, and we have organs or faculties recognizing 
Him. Man was made to be prophetic, to come into rapport with the 
Divine nature and will. He is so constituted that when fully developed 
he may know and do the will of God. Then he will be forewarned 
and forearmed against evil; he will even see that which is above and 
beyond the reach of reason or of sense. The vail which separates us 
from the ethereal world is lifted to the seer and the prophet ; and why 
not to all men? Simply because they are yet undeveloped, are on a 
lower plane, living in the propensities, passions, and senses. "They 
have not yet obtained that perfect look-out, that psychological condi- 
tion, which would enable one to see with the mind. Hence, they are 
in the dark; * having eyes, they see not, and ears, they hear not." 
Such grovel on the earth ; they live from hand to mouth, and only iri 
the present. 

Believing in the grand principle of mental progression, especially 
under methods of training, we have no doubt of their ultimate im- 
provement and development. One man has a three-story brain for 
his dwelling; another, a two-story; still another, only a miserable 
basement or hut—a hole in the wall. The three-story house, with a 
magnificent dome, enables its possessor to peer into the heavens, to 
obtain light and inspiration that the undeveloped know not of. 


WHO OWNS PHRENOLOGY ? 


Q cne man, and no set of men, owns this great subject. When the 
‘commission was given by the great Founder of Christianity, “ Go 

ye into all the world and preach the gospel to every creature," it 

was not confined merely to the Apostles who heard it. But the design 
was that many should go to and fro, and that knowledge should be 
increased, until all the world should hear the glad tidings. When Gall 
and Sparzheim opened the great subject of Phrenology to the world, 
they sought in it no prescriptive right. Combe gave it his best thought 
and the richest portion of his life. Those who are now aiding to sustain 
the cause have no patent, no ownership, no exclusive control of the 
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subject. They can not properly say in respect to it—' my science.” Tt 
is everybody's science,—it belongs to everybody who can appreciate it 
or disseminate it. There is, therefore, no more monopoly in Phrenology 
thar in preaching, teaching, practicing law or medicine. We have no 
special claim upon Phrenology in any sense involving & controlling 
influence over its destiny or the action of its honest advocates. We 
have, to be sure, given it our best years, our most earnest service, and 
we are anxious to communicate what we know of the subject, that it 
may be widespread,—that hundreds and even thousands may learn to 
propagate it until every hamlet in the land shall be benefited and 
blessed by a knowledge and application of its principles. We deprecate 
the dishonest quacks—old or young—who have sometimes used Phre- 
nology as & means for gratifying their own selfish ends. We have 
sometimes spoken of them very sharply. We believe that those who 
profess to teach Phrenology should be honest, temperate, respectable, 
clean, chaste, and not greedy or grasping for money. Whoever, with 
such qualifications, and an earnest purpose to spread the science and 
benefit the world, shall engage in this great field of labor, we will 
welcome him as & brother, and gladly facilitate his success in every 
proper manner. Those who engage in it with a fair education and 
good common sense, can learn and practice Phrenology with profit to 
themselves and great usefulness to others. 

There is no monopoly in Phrenology ; no sacred “ mantle" of the 
fathers of which any man has possession, or a right to boast. The 
commission of a phrenologist is ability to do his subject justice. He 
needs no other. 


WHO BELIEVES. IN PHRENOLOGY ? 


made a careful and candid investigation of its claims. In 

fact, many more people believe in it than are willing to avow 
it. New subjects are apt to be unpopular with people who follow sub- 
serviently in the path of precedents. 

Phrenology on its first introduction was by many regarded with 
alarm, and opposed for the same reason that astronomy and geology 
have been opposed. As those two sciences have outridden the storm, 
geology is permitted to rank among the orthodox sciences, and astron- 
omy has no longer to do battle with savans and hierarchs. But Phre- 
nology has not yet reached the promised land, where rulers, and bishops, 
and the learned world generally; accept it as established; but it has its 
advocates, its believers, its lovers among preachers, teachers, judges, 
statesmen, and others, whose opinions are entitled to respect. Arch- 


W::. believes in it? We answer: All believe in it who have 


bishop Whately, that great and good man, was for many years à warm | 


friend and believer in Phrenology. 
It is interesting to notice how Phrenology has been interwoven with 
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literature; how men describe character in courts of justice, in halls ot 

legislation, and everywhere, on phrenological principles. Nothing is 
more common than to hear à crowd of intelligent men commenting 
upon different persons as having “a small head,” “a large head,” or 
“ a bullet head,” or “a lofty head,” or as having: much or little back- 
head, or as having most of the brain in the base, indicating that they 
judge a man to be intelligent by the size and shape of his forehead ; to 
be moral, by the height and breadth of the top-head ; to be social, ac- 
cording to the development of the back-head ; and animal and selfish, 
in proportion as the base of the brain is broad and thick. Sermons, too, 
are spiced with Phrenology, not often, perhaps, with phrenological 
terms, though this is not rare; but the method of describing mind, and 
pointing out its various faculties, of speaking of the moral sentiments, 
the social affections, and of the theoretical or practical intellect, all 
this shows that the minister has read Phrenology, or that he has read 
so much of it in literature, and conversed with people who have read 
much on Phrenology, that he has impressed the principles of the 
science into his method of treating mind and character. Not-a few 
lawyers are hard students of the subject, and there is scarcely a pris- 
oner of any note confined in our jails, awaiting trial, whom we do not 
have the opportunity of examining, by invitatión of the counsel in- 
terested. They come to us sometimes, like Nicodemus by night, ‘in 
whispers; but it shows that they think there is truth in Phrenology. 

'The minister's sermons show that he believes in it, perhaps more than 
he is aware. 'The editor, the novel writer, the magazine writer, in- 
corporate phrenological ideas, and are indebted to the science mostly 
for what they know of mind, or at least for their ability to describe it 
 intelligibly; and we may therefore say that many of the clergy believe 
it, many judges, lawyers, and physicians practically accept it. In this 
city, children who are unnatural in their mental manifestations, who 
‘seem to have trouble with the head, or any lack of talent, or any 
warped condition of the propensities, are brought to us, and when we 
ask the parents why they came to us, they say, * Dr. So-and-So said 
you could tell what was the matter." 

Finally, we may say that the great mass of the people believe in 
Phrenology. Many accept it intuitively ; they read character on phre- 
nological principles, without knowing the name or location of a single 
organ. A forehead “ villainously low” excites suspicion; a broad head 
makes one afraid; a high, narrow head give a man the confidence of a 
stranger. 


THE Spectroscope Rapport Mr. De La Rue in his messi that the 
sun's spots are caused by & down rush of cooler and, therefore, less bril- 
liant vapor. 'The surface of the sun is constantly agitated with terrific 
floods and whirlwinds of tempestuous rage. The same instrument has 
proven the red protuberances to be flames of heated hydrogen, some- 
times 7,000 miles high. 
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PHRENOLOGY AS A PROFESSION. 


N this age of telegraphs, palace cars, and perfected machinery for 
nearly every kind of work the public taste is becoming instructed 

' in respect to the gratification of its various wants. Ministers have 
to be educated, talented, and decorous. The grade of instruction in 
medical colleges is being raised, and on the whole the public seems de- 
termined to have the best of everything. When civilization takes one 
step upward it tends to lift everything in the same direction, except that 
which is too weak or wicked to be improved, and then, by contrast, at 
least, it seems more odious. The public requirement relative to 
phrenologists is every year being elevated. Formerly, if a man adver- 
tised a course of lectures on Phrenology, and knew a little more than 
the public did on the subject, he was listened to with comparatively 
little criticism. Now, it is demanded of him that he know something 
of the subject considerably above the common level of the public infor- 
mation, Consequently, every year increases the necessity for the better 
culture of those who propose to enter the phrenological fiel: . . 

To meet this public requirement we offer to student$ & course of 
instruction every year; and open to them our large collectio: "*.busts, 
skulls, and portraits, which for nearly forty years has been accumu- 
lating, together with such explanations of Phrenology, theoretical and 
practical, in detail, as more than a third of a century of daily practical 
experience may have qualified us to give. _ 

In these instructions we begin at the basis, the physiology—the 
temperament, health, balance of organization, brain, and nervous 
system. We show the relation of brain to body, and body to brain, in 
their inter-action and reaction. We show how to locate the organs, 
and to estimate their real and relative size. We take into account 


their combinations and the modifications which temperament produces . 


in the shading and molding of character. These instructions will 
impart to the student during the course of lessons, minute and needed 
information which he might be fifteen years in acquiring, groping his 
way, meditating, and dreaming and studying by himself. Some of our 
students in a single course of lectures have cleared the entire expense 
of their tuition and other expenses incident to their course of instrue- 
tion, carrying with them, thenceforth, without tax or abatement, the 
power to conduct business successfully the remainder of their lives. 
Every year is broadening the public need for phrenological lectures 
and examinations. We are written to every month, from different 
parts of the country, asking for courses of lectures, and begging that 
we will send a competent phrenologist to meet the wants of the public. 

Many persons affect unbelief in the truth of Phrenology, as they say, 
in detail, though they accept what they are pleased to call the general 
principles, viz., that the whole brain is the seat of mind, that the fore- 
head has to do witk intellect, the base of brain with propensity, and 
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the back-head with the social feelings. Their intuitive sense shows 
them that a contracted forehead accompanies weakness of the mind, 
that a broad head belongs to force and passion, and that a full back- 
head goes with sociality. If they were possessed of knowledge rela- 
tive to the details, they would recognize as much truth in regard to the 
location and function of organs in the particular parts of the forehead 
as they now do in reference to the whole forehead as being the seat of 
intellect. In other pages of this work the topics embodied in our An- 
nual Class for instruction in Practical Phrenology are explained in de- 
tail, to which the reader is referred. 

If there were to-day two thousand clear-headed, well-instructed 
phrenologists in this country, they would find the practice of the 
science a pleasant and profitfble occupation ; each aiding to create a 
public sentiment in its favor and making a demand for its practical 
application. Our daily experience shows us that Phrenology is taking 
a deep root in the minds of the people. They bring their sons and 
daughters to us, anxiously inquiring what pursuit or course of educa- 


tion is best adapted to them. One mother said to us, * I have placed - 


my three older sons in business according to your suggestions, and they 
are all prospering; now I bring the fourth son for advice as to what he 
shall do for a livelihood; and when the youngest is old enough, he 
shall come also.” 

The phrenologist, therefore, should be truthful, just, manly, intelli- 
gent, sincere, highly moral, and possess as much knowledge of practi- 
cal life as may be. The field is broad, the harvest is ripe, and the 
laborers few ; while other professions are more or less crowded, and the 
more desirable occupations have a jostling throng seeking for the 
prosperity and honor belonging to their successful prosecution, Phre- 
nology, as a profession, is relatively unoccupied. There should be 
twenty in it where there is now one. “Come over and help us.” 


THE NosE.—The nose acts like a custom- 
house officer to the system. Itis highly sen- 
sitive to the odor of the most poisonous sub- 
stances. It readily detects hemlock, henbane, 
monk’s-hood, and plants containing prussic 
acid ; it recognizes the fetid smells of drains, 
and warns us not to smell the polluted air. 
The nose is so sensitive that it distinguishes 
air containing the 200,000 part of a grain of 
the otto of rose, or the 15,000,000th part of a 
grain of musk. It tells us in the morning 
that our bedrooms are impure, and catches 
the fragrance of the morning air, and con- 
veys to us the invitation of the flowers to go 
forth into the fields and inhale their sweet breath. To be led by the 
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nose has hitherto been used as a phrase of reproach; but to have a 
good nose, and to follow its guidance, is one of the satest and shortest 
ways to the enjoyment of health. 


THE LATE REV. DR. MILMAN. 


HE portrait of Dr. Milman indicates a man of decided power. In 

the temperament is seen endurance and momentum rather than . 

velocity,—a patient steadiness of effort, rather than brilliancy- 
The features are strong, showing power and health of constitution, 
earnestness, directness, sincerity, and force of character. The fore- 
head denotes practical judgment, attention to details and particulars, 
memory of facts and historic events, power of criticism, knowledge 
of character, method, and power of language. But accuracy rather 
than copiousness would be his mode of indicating his use of speech. 

The width of the head shows courage, energy, and prudence. The 
height of the head indicates reverence and kindness. He is not over- 
stocked with the organs which give Agreeableness and power of con- 
formity ; hence his manners were unique, and not always the most mel- 
low and fascinating. ‘There is indicated in the whole organization ex- 
ecutiveness, integrity, judgment, memory, and sincerity. 

'The death of this accomplished scholar, clergyman, historian, critic, 
and poet was lately announced. Henry Hart Milman was born in 
1701. He was the youngest son of Sir Francis Milman, Bart., M.D., 
physician to King George III., who conferred upon the father in 1800 a 
baronetcy which is now held by the present Sir William Milman, of 
Devonshire, first cousin of the late Dean. The mother of Henry Hart 
Milman was a daughter of William Hart, Esq., of Stapleton, near Bris- 
tol. His education was commenced at the well-known school of Dr. 
Burney, at Greenwich, whence he was removed to Eton, where he soon 
became distinguished for his skill in the composition of Latin verse. 
From Eton he went to Oxford, where he entered Brazenose College, 
and in 1812 he won the Newdegate prize for an English poem on the 
Apollo Belvidere; taking also, in 1813, the Chancellor’s prize for a 
Latin poem on Alexander's visit to the tomb of Achilles. He obtained 
his B.A. degree in the same gear, taking a first class in classics. While 
pursuing the University course so successfully, he found time alsó to 
devote himself to poetry, and wrote the tragedy of “ Fazio,” which he 
published soon after he had obtained his degree of B.A. It was taken 
possession of by the manager of the Surrey Theater, whefe it was per- 
formed as “ The Italian Wife," without asking permission of the au- 
thor. It was afterward acted at Covent Garden, where Miss O'Neill 
played the part of Bianca, the heroine; and it has continued to be a 
Stock piece. In 1816 he was ordained, end the year afterward was ap- 
pointed Vicar of St. Mary's, Reading, a preferment which he held for 
eighteen years. In 1818 * Samor," an heroic poem in twelve books, 
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which he had commenced while at Eton, and had finished at Oxford, 
was published. In 1820 he published the * Fall of Jerusalem," a dra- 
matic poem founded upon the IIistory of Josephus; and in 1821 “ The 
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THE LATE Rev. Dr. MirMAN. 


Martyr of Antioch," “ Belshazzar,” and * Anne Boleyn,” also dramatic 
poeins. In 1826 appeared a collected edition of his poems, including 
these and other pieces; and a second edition was published in 1840. 
In 1821 he was Bampton Lecturer, and, as customary, his lectures were 
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published. He became Professor of Poetry at Oxford in 1821, and du 
ring his ten years’ term of professorship he was not idle in the study of 
his subject, for he passed from his own language to the Greek, and lec- 
tured on the Greek poets, contributing also a series of papers on the 
same subject to the Quarterly Review. Not content with this, he pushed 
on with Sanscrit, and gave to the world a metrical version, in English, 
of a Sanscrit poem, one of the episodes of the * Mahabharata " entitled 
* Naba and Damayanta.” This is to be found in the 1840 edition of 
his poems. “His History of the Jews" appeared anonymously as a 
portion of Murray's “ Family Library" before 1829; but it was not 
long before its authorship became known. A work upon which his 
fame might rest appeared in 1840, the “ History of Christianity from 
the Birth of Christ to the Abolition of Paganism in the Roman Em- 
pire." This is a work of great merit and displays the result of much 
labor ánd research ; but the one by which he will probably be most 
enduringly remembered, and the most laborious of his many undertak- 
ings, has been the “ History of Latin Christianity to the Pontificate of 
Nicholas V.," published in the year 1854. In the year 1835 he was ap- 
pointed Rector of St. Margaret's and Canon of Westminster, which 
appointment he held till, on the death of Dr. Coplestone in 1849, he 
was promoted to the Deanery of St. Pauls. He wrote the “ Life of 
Keats," and a “ Life of Horace," which is prefixed to the illustrated 
edition of that ancient poet and satirist published in 1849. He also 
prepared an edition, with copious notes, of Gibbon’s “ Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire." 


CHARLES SUMNER. 

NR ccs l 
HIS distinguished senator has been brought into especial nottce 
T lately on account of his bold denunciation of the movement for 

— the annexation of San Domingo, and his removal from the chair- 
manship of the Committee on Foreign Relations, a position which he 
had occupied with eminent ability for upward of ten years. 

As an earnest and conscientious champion of the equal rights of man 
Charles Sumner has had our respect and admiration. Many of the most 
important measures which have been put in operation by the general 
Government during the past fifteen or more years, have owed their suc- 
cessful introduction wholly or in great part to the efforts of Sumner. : 
He has been for years the recognized mouthpiece, on the floor of the 
Senate, of American sentiment with reference to our rights and privi- 
leges as a nation at home and abroad. Perhaps he has at times exhib- 
ited more of the ultraism of the theorist than of the conservatism of 
the practical thinker; but his spirit has contributed in no small degree 
to advance and ennoble the character of our civilization. 

The qualities of the man are indicated by those of his ancestry, some 
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account of whom we compile from various sources. The grandfather 
of Senator Sumner, Major Job Sumner, was a native of Milton, Massa- 
chusetts. He entered Harvard College in 1774, but when, after the 


Hon. CHARLES SUMNER. 


battle of Lexington, the students were dispersed and the college edifice 
was converted into barracks, he joined the Continental army, in which 
he continued until peace was declared. He was second in command 
of the American troops who took possession of New York on its evac- 
uation by the British, November 25, 1783, and was also second in com- 
mand of the battalion of light infantry which rendered to General 
Washington the last respects of the Revolutionary army, when, on the 
4th of December, 1783, at Francis’s Tavern, New York city, he took 
leave of his brother-officers and comrades in arms. 

Major Sumner died on the 16th of September, 1789, and was buried, 
with military honors, in St. Paul's churchyard, New York city. Alex- 
ander Hamilton was one of the pall-bearers at his funeral. 

Charles Pinckney Sumner was the only son of the foregoing, and the 
father of the present Senator ‘rom Massachusetts. He graduated at 
Harvard College with distinguished honor in 1796, and studied law 
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under the guidance of the Hon. Josiah Quincy; and though he never 
rose to extensive practice, he acquired a reputation for the accuracy 
aud extent of his legal lore. He early attached himself to the Demo- 
cratic party, and was, throughout, a firm and consistent advocate of its 
principles. 

Through life he was characterized by the ripeness of his scholarship, 
. his integrity, and the ease and grace of his deportment. He was often 
styled the * best-mannered man in Boston." 

Charles Sumner received his early education at the Boston Latin 
School, was graduated with bri?'iant reputation at Harvard University 
in the year 1830, and soon after commenced his professional studies at 
the Law School in Cambridge. He was a favorite pupil of the late 
Tustice Story, and at his instance was appointed editor of the American 
Jurist. Admitted tothe Boston bar in 1834, he was at once recognized 
as a young man of rare legal erudition, of singular devotion to study, 
and of elegant classical attainments. During the absence of Professors 
Greenleaf and Story he lectured, at the request of the Faculty, for three 
successive winters, to the classes in the Cambridge Law School. He 
won golden opinions from the students who enjoyed his instructions, 
and enlarged the basis of his professional reputation. 

Deciding to devote some years to the study of European institutions, 
he sailed for England in 1837. He wasspeedi]y introduced to the best 
circles of society, was received with marked distinction by the members 
of the bar and the bench, and was admitted to a degree of familiar in- 
tercourse with the highest intellectual classes, at that time rarely enjoy- 
ed by private gentlemen from this country. He remained abroad for 
three years, and upon his return again occupied the chair at the Cam- 
bridge Law School, and after the death of Justice Story, iu 1845, was 
unanimously pointed out by public opinion as his successor. He was 
disinclined, however, to the office, and accordingly the appointment was 
not made. 

Though decided in his political opinions, Mr. Sumner abstained from 
all active participation in the politics of the day, until the movement 
for the annexation of Texas. Although his tastes and habits were 
averse to public office, he consented to become a candidate for the Uni- 
ted States Senate as successor to Daniel Webster, and was electe to 
that post by the Massachusetts Legislature in 1851. 

His first important speech was upon the Fugitive Slave Act, and in 
it he argued that Congress had no power to legislate for the rendition 
of fugitive slaves. 

In the debate on the repeal of the Missouri Compromise, and on the 
Kansas outrages, which took place at the session of 1856, Mr. Sumner 
was one of the most prominent speakers. Some passages of an elabo- 
rate speech which he pronounced on the situation of affairs in Kansas so 
irritated the members of Congress from South Carolina, that one of 
them, Preston S. Brooks, assaulted Mr. Sumner with a cane, while he 
was writing at his desk, ay! continued to strike him on the head until 
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the Massachusetts S2nator fell insensible to the floor. This brutal and 
unparalleled outrage, not only against common decency, but upon the 
order and dignity of & national assembly, created an immense excite- 
ment throughout the whole country, and had a most powerful effect 
upon the action of Congress with reference to those measures affecting 
the interests of slavery. 

For over three years following it he was almost disabled from attend- 
ing to matters of public business. 'Two years were spent in Europe 
under medical treatment. When he appeared on the floor of the Sen- 
ate in 1860, he resumed with oven more ardor than before his bostility 
to slavery. He took an active part in the Presidential contest of that 
year, advocating the cause of Lincoln and Hamlin. 

During the late war he was generally found in the front rank of those 
who urged extreme measures in the conduct of military operations. 

As a member of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, from. 
which it was thought expedient to remove him, he has usually shown 
an ultra spirit in urging the claims of the United States against Great 
Britain. With reference to the “ Alabama Claims,” his stand has been 
particularly conspicuous for its severity. As an orator, he has been 
pronounced as one of the most brilliant of the day, and as an exponent 
of American ideas his career has been as honorable as it is conspicuous. - 

In person, he is of commanding presence, with a tall figure and dig- 
nified bearing, which would awaken attention and command respect in 
any assembly. 

His brain, as a whole, including the intellectual lobe, is decidedly 
large—exceeding twenty-three inches in circumference—and the organs 
of Firmness, Self-Esteem, Approbativness, and Combativeness are con- 
-spicuous. He is a natural critic, proud-spirited, self-relying, tenacious, 
persevering, and plucky __ 


‘JACOB M. HOWARD. 


temperaments, which gave strength, constitutional vigor, endu- 

rance, and power. His mind was clear, sharp, and broad, quick 
to gather facts, apt in his inferences, and broad in his generalizations. 
His moral sentiments, together with Firmness and Self-Esteem, were 
strongly marked, hence he had dignity, integrity, dctermination, and 
with his large Veneration a fecling that the highest truths and the 
widest cycles of duty will ultimately win success, because truth and 
justice form a part of the conditions of all true success. His Language 
was well developed, and his Memory excellent. The back-head indi- 
cate strong social feeling, but he was more known for his intellectual 
power and strength of character than for those social amenities which 
in some men enable them *o win their way to popularity and position, 
especially in political life. 


Ts gentleman had an ample development of the Vital and Motive 
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We condense the following sketch from the Detroit (Mich.) Tribune. 
Hon. Jacob M. Howard, who retired from the U. S. Senate as one of 
the Senators from Michigan, died at his residence in Detroit on Sunday 
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morning, April 2d. "We present a brief sketch of the most notable 


events in his life. 
Mr. Howard was born in Shaftsbury, Vermont, July 10,1805. His 


father was & farmer of Bennington County, and the sixth in descent 
from William Howard, who settled in Braintree, Mass., in 1635. Mr. 
Howard was a natural student, and pursued his preparatory studies in 
the academies of Bennington and Brattleboro, and entered Williams 
College in 1826. It was with difficulty that he obtained a liberal 
education at all, by reason of his limited means, but his unconquerable 
resolution overcame all hindrances, and he graduated in 1830. In the 
same year he commenced the study of the law at Ware, and in 1832 
removed to Detroit, then the capital of the Territory of Michigan, 
where he was admitted to the bar in 1833. In 1835 he married Miss 
Catherine A. Shaw, a young lady whose acquaintance he had formed 
at Ware, and who died some five years since. 
Mr. Howard rapidly gained reputation as a lawyer, and had he 
pursued his profession to the exclusion of everything else, he would 


undoubtedly have ranked among the most eminent lawyers in the 
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country, and must have commanded a great and lucrative practice. 
He was, however, deeply interested in politics from youth, when he 
joined the Whig party. 

In 1838 Mr. Howard was a member of the State Legislature, and 
took an important part in the legislation of that session, embracing 
the revision of the laws, the railroad legislation, and the inquiry into 
the matter of wildcat banking, which crushed the system out eventually. 

In 1840 he was elected to Congress by 1,500 majority, the whole State 
then being comprised in one District, and though he spoke rarely, he 
exerted no little influence. In 1844,48, and '62 Mr. Howard was a 
stanch adherent of the same Whig organization, and labored zealously 
on behalf of Mr. Clay, Gen. Taylor, and Gen. Scott in the campaigns 
of those years. 

On the defeat of the latter, he retired tipoan from politics, but 
in 1854, upon the repeal of the Missouri Compromise act, he again took 
the field in opposition to the designs of the Democrats, and was one of 
the men who organized the Republican party at Jackson, Michigan— 
where that great party was born. Mr. Howard drafted the serigs of 
resolutions that were adopted as its platform, and he was at least one 
of the suggesters of the name which the new party should bear, and 
which has since become so deservedly famous. He was also a member 
of the Committee on the Address of the first National Republican 
Convention, held at Pittsburg, Feb. 22, 1856. 

Gov. Bingham was elected to the United States Senate at the close 
of his second term in January, 1859, and died in October, 1861. In the 
January following, Mr. Howard was chosen to fill the vacancy. Taking 
his seat in the Senate, he became a member of the Judiciary Committee, 
and also of that of Military Affairs, and was one of the most powerful 
supporters of the war measures which passed Congress during the 
rebellion. He was also one of the first to favor an amendment to the 
United States Constitution abolishing slavery, and himself in the Judi- 
ciary Committee reported the famous amendment which freed the 
colored people. He drafted the first and principal clause in the exact 
words in which it now appears in that instrument. 

In January, 1865, he was re-elected to the Senate and served his full 
term, ending March 4. He took a very prominent part in the work of 
Reconstruction, being a member of the Committee on that subject. 

In all this great work of War, Reconstruction, and spanning the 
continent with railroads, Mr. Howard has left the indelible impress 
of his vigorous mind upon the legislation and history of his country. 
He was the peer of the ablest members of the Senate, and his habits 
of patient investigation and thorough mastery of his subject, his strong 
mental grasp, and his powerful advocacy of whatever cause he espoused 
gave him a foremost position in a Senate which contained such men as 
Sumner, Trumbull, Fessenden, and others equally eminent, and of 
national and even world-wide ‘ame. 

As a lawyer, Mr. Howard was thoroughly acquainted with the great 
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principles which underlie that science, and was a man of exceeding power 
before & jury. "There his manner, combining unusual vigor and great 
candor, seldom failed to produce a deep impression, and he gained 
many a verdict which never could have been secured by ordinary 
members of the bar. The same traits were characteristic of his efforts 
in debate, some of which were among the most powerful heard in 
modern times upon the floors of Congress. His ability to group and 
mass facts and to use them to the best effect, was little less than 
wonderful. 

In manner, Mr. Howard was not so successful. He was devoted to 
his investigations, and except among a few intimate friends—where he 
was most affectionate and confiding—he maintained a reserve that 
greatly diminished his personal popularity. For the details of political 
life, the place-hunting for others, and the scramble for office, he had no 
taste, but, on the contrary, an ill-concealed disgust. In the contests 
where great principles were at stake, and mighty interests struggling 
for mastery, he loved to be found, and there his talents and his virtues 
conspicuously shone. 

Mr. Howard leaves five children: Mrs. Dr. Hildreth, whose husband 
died in July last, at Chicago; Miss Jennie Howard, a young lady; 
three sons, Jacob M. Howard, Jr., Hamilton G. Howard, and Charles 
H. Howard. He leaves a small property, perhaps $40,000 all told. 

At the bar meeting in Detroit, Attorney-General May used the fol- 
lowing words: 

The name of Jacob M. Howard is a household word in Michigan. 
There is no man within its borders so poor or so ignorant who is not 
familiar with that name. During all its years of existence he has been 
one of its strong pillars of support, and has left the impression of his 
great mind upon its wonderful.growth and prosperity. He grew up 
into a perfect manhood within its borders, and has been closely identi- 
fied with every interest tending toward its development. No wonder, 
then, that he loved his adopted State with a tenderness of affection 
never excelled and seldom imitated. 

He was a man of mark. The stranger Pee and looked at him, 
and instinctively received the impression that he was in the presence 
of a man of great physical and mental power. He was a true man, 
true to his clients, true to his convictions, true to all the great and 
varied interests committed to his care by an intelligent and confiding 
constituency. He was true to his country when armed treason sought 
its life; and he loved his country and its institutions with a zeal that 
amounted tu a passion. 

He united the simplicity of the child with the strength of the lion. 
The constitution of his mind was such that he loved truth, right, and 
justice for their own sakes, and loathed and spurned deception and 
fraud with a strength rarely equaled. 

Amid all the rancor and hate engendered by partisan strife during 
the past few years, no man could honestly charge Mr. Howard with 
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trickery or dishonesty. However much his great powers may have 
enriched others, he died poor. With advantages for gair possessed 
by few—commencing the practice of law nearly forty years ago, and 
acknowledged by common consent by the bar to be a leader in the 
profession, yet he died poor. Actively engaged in the Congress of the 
nation at a time when, it is said, and sometimes believed, that others 
grew rich, still he died poor. Proud words these to adorn the monu- 
ment of the dead statesman. No man could désire a more fitting 
epitaph. They speak volumes for his honesty, and indicate that who- 
ever else may have worshiped mammon and enriched themselves at 
the expense of the Government, Jacob M. Howard always kept within 
the golden rule. 

With a strong mind in a sound body, early trained to severe disci- 
pline, and enriched by ancient and modern literature, united with a 
fine presence and a wonderful command of pure English, few men 
were his equals at the bar, in the forum, or on the hustings. His 
death is a great public loss, and will be mourned by thousands through- 
out the length and breadth of this continent, and by none more 
sincerely than by a recently enfranchised race, whose earnest and 
eloquent friend he lived and died. 


EMPEROR OF GERMANY AND HIS COADJUTORS. 


| ( ING WILLIAM 

III. of Prussia, 

now Emperor of 
Germany, is so well 
known to the world, es- 
pecially since the great 
war in Europe has 
brought him so promi- 
nently into public no- 
tice, that very little need 
be said of him. 

He succeeded his 
~ brother, Frederick Will- 
~~ iam IT, in the occupancy 
` of the throne in 1858. 
S ` His reign has been char- 

Re FS acterized by a mild, 
A ae NG Sl straightforward policy, 
S W e$ Sd in the main, and has 

Ñ AR D been acceptable to his 

CES subjects, though many 

| WiLLIAM III. or Prussia. claim that his views of 
government are not so favorable to progress and intellectual freedom as 
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PA they should be. He was 

doubtless aware that war 
was likely to break out be- 
tween Prussia and France, 
and has for years been 
preparing for such an emer- 
gency, should it unfortu- 
nately arise. 

His head, being very 
high from the opening of 
the ear, shows immense 
Firmness and strong Con- 
scientiousness. Forward of 
this, in the middle of the 
top-head, Veneration seems 
amply developed. It will 
be remembered by all read- 
ers of the newspapers that 
his dispatches relative to 
Coma battles, and of the whole 
PRINCE BISMARK. conduct of the war, were 
marked by a profound religious reverence, every victory being attrib- 
uted to “ the merciful favor of Almighty God." If all kings and gov- 
ernors were as much im- TS 
bued with a sense of the 
presence and overruling 
power of the Creator, it 
would be better for gov- 
ernments and for the 
governed. 

He is a man standing 
over six feet high, is very 
large, his shoulders being 
nearly a yard wide, and 
it is said of him that his 
presence is really very > 
awe-inspiring forits state- « 
liness and strength. 

The victories. of Ger- 
many, however, are not 
due mainly to its ruler. 

PRINCE BISMARK, 
with his solid and sub- 
stantial character, his > 
stern and steadfast pur- GEN. VON MOLTKE. 
poses, his clear and far-seeing intellect, his comprehensive ability, in 
taking into account all the facts and principles involved in complex 
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diplomacy and political economy, has been the ruling spirit in this 
next to the greatest war of the world, and without doubt the most 
brilliant succession of victories over the armies of a great nation the 
world has ever seen. 
The taking of two hun- 
dred thousan1] prisoners 
at one dash,: with all 
their stores and officers, 
is not to be considered 
second to anything the 
world has known. 


GENERAL VON MOLTKE, 


since the war raised to a 
dukedom, is regarded 
as one of the greatest 
captains of his age. He 
has a calm, clear, pen- 
etrating mind. The Ss 
broad top-head indicates S ~ 

breadth and comprehen- p~z 
siveness of plan. He is 
supposed to be one of 
the greatest strategists 
in the world, and though 
an old man of seventy, 
does not hesitate to adopt 
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© CROWN PRINCE. 


new methods of warfare. He studied the late American war in all its 


phases very carefully, and adopted many of the suggestions which it 
furnished. 

General Moltke has a strong face. His intellect shows comprehen- 
sive grasp and keen insight. He is appreciative of theories; can enter 
into the philosophy of a subject, and discuss it in the light of its logical 
bearings. He is the man to plan and prepare measures, for his scien- 
tific judgment, careful reflection, and prudent foresight cover the whole 
range of operation and provide against contingencies. He, though a 
soldier, is the opposite of a precipitate man, but is cool, steady, wary, 
and steadfast, yet progressive. . 

He was born in Mecklenburg-Schwerin, October 26, 1800. His first 
military services were performed in the army of Denmark. Afterward 
he offered his sword to Prussia, and was accepted, in 1822, as second 
lieutenant. His superior abilities soon won advancement, for it was 
not long before he was taken on the general staff of the Prussian 
army, where he found the proper field for his capabilities. 

In 1835 he went to Constantinople, for the instruction and organiza- 
tion of the Turkish army, and distinguished himself in the campaign 
of the Sultan against the Viceroy of Egypt, and returned to Prussia 
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rich in honors and experience. In September, 1858, he was appointed 
chief-of-staff. In tne war with Austria, in 1866, he displayed most con- 
spicuously his ability and energy, in every maneuver obtaining the 
advantage of his enemy, and a few battles decided the contest, which, 
in the beginning, promised to be protracted and desolating. 


THE CROWN PRINCE OF PRUSSIA. 


Frederick William, who ig the only son of William III. and heir pre- 
sumptive of the throne, 
was born in 18831, com- 
pleted his education in 
the University of Bonn, 
and was introduced to 
military science as a pri- 
vate in the Royal Guards. 
In 1856 he married the 
eldest daughter of Queen 
Victoria. 

The Crown Prince has 
a finely-organized brain 
and face. His head is 
well developed in the re- 
gion of Firmness, Self- 
Esteem, and Conscien- 
4», tiousness, but is not very 
= broad from side to side, 

showing a lack of fierce- 
ness or cruelty. He has 
a kind and sympathetic 
character, with many of 
the elements of the scho- 
lar and thinker. He ap- 
pears to be better adapted to plan than to execute where force and 
severity are required. 


PRINCE FREDERICK CHARLES, 


the nephew of William, has a military record which gives him a 
high position among the generals of his country. He was born on the 
20th of March, 1828, and entered the army at an early age. He is 
naturally tenacious, and strongly sympathizes with military life, and 
has made rapid advancement in the acquisition of soldierly science. 
In the Schleswig-Holstein war both he and his cousin, the Crown 
Prince, distinguished themselves. In the campaign of 1866 he was 
called to the First Division of the Prussian army, and at once marched 
to the frontier and commenced operations. As if in imitation of the 
famous saying of Cromwell, he a-Idressed his men on the eve of battle 
with the brief exhortation, * May your hearts beat toward God, and 
your fists upon the enemy.” 7 
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His successive victories over the Austrians gave him a high reputa- 
tion, and in the opening of the late war he was assigned to one of 


‘the most important commands—that of the Army of the Rhine. 


'The whole contour and expression of Prince Frederick Charles' face 
indicate earnestness, spirit, and emphasis. He has a talent for facts, 
draws inferences from statements and appearances quickly and sharply. | 
He is appreciative of the details which enter into any plan or arrange- 
ment to which he has given attention. His broad head indicates force, 
and the ability to batter his way against the strongest opposition, and 
win success where most men would fail. 

Such is the material which has humbled the great military nation of 
the world—France; winning victories which have astonished the 
world not less than the French people themselves, Germany has not 
made mistakes iu the selection of her leaders, and those leaders have 
been true as steel, harmoniously working for the same great end. 

The personal government of Napoleon had paralyzed the power of 
the nation, had eaten out the valor and consistency and much of the 
patriotism of the country. Its leading generals were jealous of each 
other, and there were few points of union between Napoleon, his army, 
and the people. Though the men fought desperately, and the officers 
in most cases sought to do their duty, there was & lack of harmony, 
plan, and action ; and defeat and disaster, repeated continuously to the 
end, has led to a reorganization of national power in Europe. 


PAUL B. DU CHAILLU. 


HIS gentleman has a world-wide reputation as the gorilla hunter. 
T ew readers of the newspapers have failed to notice, within the 
last fifteen years, articles on the gorilla, and the wonderful jour- 
neyings and exploits of the subject of this sketch in Equatorial 
Africa. He says: “I left America for the west coast of Africa in the 
month of October, 1855. My purpose was to spend some years in the 
exploration of a region of territory lying between lat. 2° north and 2° 
south. This unexplored region was the home of that rémarkable ape, 
tbe fierce, untamed gorilla, which approaches nearest in physical | 
conformation and in certain habits to man, and whose unconquerable 
ferocity has made it the terror of the bravest native hunters,—an ani- 
mal, too, of which, hitherto, the naturalists and the civilized world 
knew so little that the name even was not found in most natural 
histories." 
His father resided several years on the African coast. This gave him 
a knowledge of the languages, habits, and peculiarities of the Coast 
natives, which he hoped to find serviceable in his interior explorations. 
We had the pleasure of seeing his large collection of gorilla skins, 
and of examining the skulls and skeletons of that wonderful animal, 
more powerful than any four men. One, which Mr. Du Chaillu him 
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self shot, whose skeleton and skin he brought with him, stood nearly 
six feet high and measured fifty-one inches under the arms. "The 
chimpanzee, however, 
has a face and cranium 
as well as skeleton which 
more resembles man, 
except in size, than the 
gorilla. The gorilla has 
a mouth likea tiger, with 
long canine teeth. 

This enterprising trav- 
eler spent five or six 
years among the various 
native tribes of Africa, 
=~ and his thrilling narra- 
— tives of his journeyings, 
of the habits and cus- 
toms of the people, of 
the gorilla and other Af- 
rican animals, are in- 
teresting in the extreme. 

Mr. Du Chaillu is a man of medium height; is light, thin, wiry, and 
active. His Firmness and Self-Esteem give him independence, persist- 
ency, and self-reliance; and his ambition, elasticity, and enterprise, 
rather than brawny strength and physical power, have served in 
securing the success which he has achieved. 


Pavr B. Du CuaiLLU. 


MOTHER ANN LEE, THE SHAKER. 


festing itself through organization, and this organization depend- 

ent for its healthy development and training upon' à thousand 
conditions, peculiarity of parentage being an important one, discloses 
in the course of time a great variety of nature and manifestation. 
Hence, we have all extremes of disposition and character. One person 
manifests one phase of human feeling and opinion; another, being 
differently organized, manifests another and diametrically opposite 
phase of mind and character. Like the piano-forte, which has a wide 
range from the highest to the lowest notes, some persons seem to be all 
high notes, and some all low notes. 

If we look at the doctrines of sociology, we find marked diversities, 
and these diversities have a basis in the nature and peculiarities of the 
leaders of the different sects and parties. j 

Taking maukind at large, the marriage of one man with one woman 
seems to be the law and rule. The variations from this explain some 


T. human mind, with its “harp of a thousand strings," mani- 
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of the eccentricities of human nature on this subject. There is one 
class, teaching and fostering polygamy, on the one hand, as one ex- 
treme; and we have 

Shakerism, denying 

marriage in toto to its 

members, and residing 

together with a com- 

munity of property and 

household, as the other 

extreme. As a kind 

of mixture, or interme- 

diate condition, be- 

tween advocates of po- 

lygamy and Shaker 

celibacy, we have Com- 

munism, as illustrated 

at Oneida, N. Y., in 

which there is com- 

munity of interest, 

property, household, 
and social relations, 

the latter regulated by 

free choice and affinity, 

and not subject to the 

restraints as to person, 

as involved in the laws of marriage. The Shaker, ignoring social com- 
merce, has an unquestionable right to follow his course, and no com- 
plaint can justly be made against him. 

Doctrines so diverse as these must originate in the mental peculiari- 
ties of the originators. Ann Lee is the mother of Shakerism in 
America. It is said of her by her biographer that she was strongly 
impressed from an early age with the sinfulness of sexual commerce, 
and though she married, and became the mother of four children, who 
died in infancy, she married reluctantly, yielding to the solicitations of 
her friends. 

We have presented to us a portrait purporting to be that of Mother 
Ann Lee, as she is reverently and affectionately called. It is what is 
called a psychometric portrait, and the manner of its procurement will 
be found in a note at the close of this article. We have caused an en- 
graving to be made of the picture, and if it really were a true likeness 
of her, we might readily understand that she could conscientiously 
and very naturally adopt the sentiment or doctrine of celibacy, and 
release herself from the marriage relation, thenceforth living in the 
Shaker community according to the doctrines of the society. Her 
husband, however, after the separation, married again. 

This portrait shows a large amount of reflective and speculative in- 
- tellect, and an excessive development of the organs of Benevolence, 
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Veneration, and Spirituality. It also evinces very large Ideality and 
Sublimity, with large Cautiousness. Such a head, if Ann Lee resem- 
bled it, could hardly do otherwise than be lifted up into the realm of 
sympathy, spirituality, and imagination far above the affairs of commor 
life. But it is an abnormal head. If all men could be organized like 
that, the human race would incline to *sit and sing itself away to 
everlasting bliss;” to become enwrapt in dreams, imagination, and 
spiritual ecstasy, and forget the body and the duties and affairs of 
every-day life. If she had so small a base of brain, and such an 
immense top-head, it is no wonder her children died, and that she 
inclined to devote herself to a life of spirituality. How little animal 
vitality is evinced in that small, delicate face! She was apparently all 
brain; and nothing but the life and health of her children to divert 
her from it could have spared her from a career of fanaticism in some 
direction ; and perhaps if they had lived, even that fact would hardly 
have anchored her to life as mankind generally live it. Does not her 
early constitutional aversion to the commerce of the sexes explain why 
ghe regarded this commerce as the original sin, and the source of all 
other sin? Does it not explain why she dissolved her marriage ties, 
and established celibacy as a religious tenet? If all men were organ- 
ized harmoniously, they might be infallible expounders of truth re- 
specting social life, and the doctrines of celibacy, polygamy, and free 
love would no longer be subjects of dispute. l 

She was born in Manchester, England, February 29, 1736, and died 
in Watervliet, New York, September 8th, 1784, at the age of forty- 
eight—a long life for so delicate an organization. She was the daugh- 
ter of à blacksmith who was too poor to afford his children even the 
rudiments of an education. During her youth and childhood she was 
employed in a cotton factory, and afterward as a cutter of hatters’ fur. 
In 1758, with several members of her family, she united herself to a 
society of Shakers, then recently formed in Manchester. For nine 
years she was deeply exercised in mind, at times the subject of so much 
inward suffering [from an over-excited brain and nervous system] that 
she became emaciated and helpless as an infant; while at other times 
her spiritual joy was unbounded. She communicated to the society 
of which she was a member the divine manifestations which she 
claimed to have received, and gradually came to be regarded as an 
inspired teacher. In 1770 she began to deliver her “ testimony against 
all lustful gratification as the source of all human corruption and misery.” 
For the teaching of this doctrine she was confined for several weeks 
in the Manchester jail. During this imprisonment she stated that 
Christ revealed to her in a vision the most astonishing views and 
manifestations of truth; and after her release she was regarded by her 
sect as a “ mother in spiritual things," and was always called “ Mother 
Ann.” i 

In 1774, Ann Lee, with others of her sect, including her husband, 
brother, and niece, emigrated to New York for the purpose of estab- 
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lishing there the “ Church of Christ’s Second Appearing.” In 1776 they 
settled in the town of Watervliet, near Albany, where Ann Lce 
became their recognized head. A flourishing society of Shakers 
remain at this place where the sect in this country was established, and 
the society at New Lebanon is an offshoot of that at Watervliet. The 
adherents to the sect are, as a class, not a coarse, animal, passional 
people, but are constitutionally better adapted to their mode of life 
than the average of mankind. They do not believe it necessary or 
desirable that all should adopt their views and practices—nor do they 
think it wrong for the people of the world to marry,—celibacy thcy 
hold to be a higher state of life—a kind of sanctification of the body 
and mind to a pure and holy life. 

In reference to the portrait, we have received the following explana- 
tion from Geo. A. Lomas, editor of The Shaker, a monthly oun 
published in the interest of the Shakers near Albany. 

Orrick oF THE SHAKER, SHAKERS, ALBANY. Co., N. Y., 
May 9th, 1871. 

My Dear WELLs—The picture is a copy from a crayon purported to be psycho» 
metrically drawn by one Milleson, of New York. The picture, while in the hands of 
the artist, was not recognized by him nor by any of his friends, but they supposed 
the same to be the likeness of some of the nobility of England. An individual 
named Trow, also of New York city, took the picture to a test medium or psycho- 
logical expert, and before presenting the picture, the medium began moving round 
the room after the marching manner of the Shakers, singing a genuine Shaker song 
at the same time; at the conclusion of the exercise the medium asserted that the 
likeness of Ann Lee, mother of the Shakers’ faith, was in the possession of the 
: inquirer! There are several descriptions of Ann Lee in our Society differing some- 
what; and one of these descriptions agrees very uniformly with the portrait, and 
believed to be genuine by many of our people. I think the head of the picture 
represents a most extraordinary personage. History, to-day, gives Ann Lee an 
important niche in the temple of fame for exaggerated spirituality and beauty of 
disposition ; and these you find very palpably displayed in the picture; the features 
of the lower face I do not admire, the mouth looking as if capable of ecolding—the 
chin too pointed ; the nose begins to add beauty to the form, and the brain-house 
is surpassing beautiful. I expressed to you my doubts of ite genuineness solely on 
the ground of its extreme mentality ; for Ann Lee was an ignorant woman, so far as 
letters were concerned, though speaking above sixty languagcs while under spirit 
control. I am, very truly, G. A. Lomas. 


CULTIVATE the physical exclusively, and you have an athlete ora 
savage; the moral only, and you have an enthusiast or a maniac; the 
intellectual only,and you have a diseased oddity—it may be a monster. 
It is only by training all together—physical, intellectual, social, and 
 Spiritual—that the complete man can be formed.— Amer. Phren. Jour. 


WE can not stretch out an arm ora foot, or walk, or run, or leap, 
without freshening the life-currents of the system ; sending new flashes 
of electric warmth along the nerves and muscles; and scattering a 
cloud of those blue and black devils that buzz around the ears of poor 
sedentary pupils, stayers at home, and women imprisoned in nursciies 
and amid their household cares. | 
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EMINENT PREACHERS. 
W: here present the portraits of twelve representative men of the 


religious community known as “ Disciples,” or “ Christians.” 

Alexander Campbell during his life was a great man among 
them as an educator and defender of their faith; and the name Camp- 
bellite has by other denominations been applied to this people. The 
religious movement of which these are living representatives, had its 
origin very carly in the present century, in the United States, in a very 
prevalent desire among the various Protestant -sects to find a basis on 
which a reunion could be formed. It was believed by many, that hu- 
man written creeds and formulas of faith, as bonds of union, were a 
virtual repudiation of the right of private judgment; and, per conse- 
quence, there were many small societies in various parts of this coun- 
try and Great Britain which had broken loose from the various creed- 
bound parties, and were endeavoring to worship according to the prim- 
itive model, with no creed but the Bible. 


SILAS EATON SHEPARD. 


Though in the full strength of his mental and physical powers, he is 
advanced in life, having been born near the beginning of the present 
century in Utica, N. Y. His early life was spent on a farm, but his in- 
tense natural desire for mental improvement has enabled him to sur- 
mount numerous obstacles, and carried him with honor through a 
course of classical, medical, and theological studies. He commenced 
preaching when he was but nineteen years of age, and has been known 

and recognized p 
as an able minis- 
ter of the Gospel 
ever since. 

CENTS As an adjunct 

‘ee. means of sup- 
"EN —- port, he became 
S£ a highly success- 

—. ful physician. - 
: Doctor Shep- - 


ZAM ard was pastor S 


of the congrega- 
tion of Disciples 


zu AIS 


INA 
Hi, 


ks in the city of 


CHARLES Lovis Loos. 


SILAS EATON SHEPARD. New York from 


1850 to 1856, during which time the church, which had been in com- 
parative obscurity, was brought into public notice. He has frequently 
been urged to accept responsible positions over institutions of learning, 
but has declined all but the presidency of Hiram College, Ohio, of which 
he was the first president. At the close of the first year he resigned his 
position, and is at present engaged as pastor of a church in Cleveland. 
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CHARLES LOUIS LOOS. 


Charles Louis Loos was born in France, December 22, 1823. His fa- 
ther, who was an enthusiastic republican, left France for America in 
1832, to find a home. While he was in France, Charles had been edu- 
cated in both the French and German languages, and his knowledge 

of these enabled | 
him soon to be- 
come acquainted 
with the Eng- 
lish. In the fall 
of 1837 he bc- 
came acquainted 
with the Disci- 


school at sixteen 
years of age, and 
at seventeen be- 
S garf to preach in © > ' 
WILLIAM T. MOORE. the vicinity of Lewis L. PINKERTON. 
hıs home, and gave great promise of future usefulness. In September, 
1842, he entered Bethany College, where he graduated in 1846. In 
1849 he was ordained to the work of the ministry, and removed to 
Wellsburg, Va., and preached for the church at that place one year, 
Having been ; 
elected Presi- 
dent of Eureka Ze 
College,Ilinois, di 2 
he moved there 8 
in January, 
1857, and re- 
mained until 
Sept, 1858,- 
:when he re-— 
* turned to Beth- & 
any College, 
having been 
duly elected to 
nid the Chair of 
Wm. K. PENDLETON. - Ancient Lan- 
guages and Literature in that institution. He still occupies that position. 


=> 


trm, 
tretas.. 


WILLIAM THOMAS MOORE, 


William Thomas Moore was born in Henry County, Ky., August 27, 
1832. When nine years of age his father died, leaving a widow and 
six rhildren, and for a number of years William was the chief depend- 
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ence of the bereaved family. Thus early were the boy's energy of 
body and mind called to grapple with toil and care. At eighteen he 
entered an academy at Newcastle, Ky.; and having passed through 
a preparatory course, he entered Bethany. College, Va., in 1855. In 
1858 he was graduated. In the same year he was chosen A pisis of 
c the church in 

Frankfort, Ky. 
Having been 
elected to a 
Professorship 
in Kentucky 
University, he 
in February, 
1866, entered at 
once on the 
. labors appoint- = 
-ed to him. In S& 
the mean time 
ke had receiv- 
ed a call *from 
; a congregation =~ 

ROBERT MILLIGAN. in Cincinnati; JAMES S. LAMAR. 

and having ascertained that for the present the duties of his University 
chair could be met by a brief course of lectures in each session, he 
accepted the call of the church, and has to the present time very suc- 
cessfully performed the labors of its pastorate. 


LEWIS L. PINKERTON, 


Dr. Pinkerton was born in Baltimore County, Maryland. January 28, 
à 1812. In 1835 he A 
attended a course 
of lectures in the 
Medical College of 
Ohio, at Cincinnati. 
In 1836 he remov- 
=. ed to Carthage, 
k — Ohio, where he 
+ œ continued to study 
and practice med- = - 
icine till May, 1838, . 
when he gave up /4 
the profession, in 
which he had been — 
CHARLES C. FOOTE. quite successful, Isaac ERRITT. 
and began to preach the Gospel. In 1862 Dr. Pinkerton entered the 
army of the United States, as Surgeon of the Eleventh Regiment Ken- 
tucky Cavalry. From the beginning of the great struggle for the pres- 
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ervation of the national existence to the present day he has been an 
earnest and unflinching loyalist. Besides being a successful preacher 
and teacher, the Doctor is one of the most accomplished writers in thu 
ranks of the Disciples. 

WILLIAM KIMBROUGH PENDLETON. 


President Pendleton was born in Virginia, Sept. 8, 1817. He is of En- 
glish descent, and his ancestors, both paternal and maternal, have from 
- the earliest history 

of this country occu- 
pied distinguished 
positions in the state 
and the church. 
From boyhood his 
education was care- 
fully provided for. —— $2 
< After attending for = Ag 
mS. ~ several years the 44 | 
BEC ~ best schools in the 22 
ESD State, he entered the = 
See University of Vir- 
O. A. BURGESS. ginia, where, besides ROBERT GRAHAM. 
the academical course, he studied law two years, and was licensed to 
practice. He was appointed Professor of Natural Philosophy in Beth- 
any College in May, 1841 (the year the college was founded), and has 
been connected with it ever since as Professor, and much of the time 
as Vice-President, and now as President. In 1844 he was united to the 
editorial corps of the Millennial Harbinger, and has continued in that 
relation ever since, being at this time its proprietor and senior editor. 
On the death of Mr. Campbell, Professor Pendleton was unanimously 
elected President of Bethany College. 


gh HENRY T. ANDERSON. 

Henry T. Anderson was born in Caroline County, Va., on the 27th 
of January, 1812. He enjoyed the advantage of a good classical edu- 
cation, and began to preach in 1833. From 1853 to 1861 he was en- 
gaged at various points in Kentucky, preaching the Gospel and teach- 
ing classical schools. In 1861 he began to translate the New Testa- 
ment, which was published in 1864, and is very popular among the 
Disciples, and has had an extensive sale. His preaching partakes 
largely of Scripture exposition. For many years he has ranked as a 
thorough student, and as an able thinker and highly instructive speaker. 
He has not been so much a proselyter of the masses, as an efficient in- 
structor of the studious and thoughtful His has been the work of 
laying deep the foundation on which others have reared the structure. 
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ROBERT MILLIGAN. 
Robert Milligan was born in the County of Tyrone, Ireland, on the 
25th of July, 1814, and came to America in 1818. He graduated in 
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Washington College, at Washington, Pa., in 1840. In the same year he 
was elected to the Chair of English Literature in his Alma Mater, in 
which department he taught for nine years. In 1844 he was ordained 
to the work of the Christian ministry. His name, however, is better 
known in connection with educational institutions and periodical liter- 
ature than in the ministry of the Word. Teaching has been the great 
business of his life, and he has taught nearly every branch in the col- 
lege curriculum. He is, nevertheless, an earnest, instructive, and eff- 


cient preacher. 
JAMES 8. LAMAR 


was born in Georgia, May 18, 1829. In 1850 he was admitted to the 
bar. Being introduced about that time to a knowledge of the primi- 
tive Gospel, he was earnestly desirous of devoting his life to the min- 
istry. He was not willing to assume the responsibility of preaching 
without a finished education, and he entered Bethany College, where 
he was graduated in 1854, and ordained in the Bethany church. Soon 
afterward he was called to the church in Augusta, where, with one 
brief intermission, he has been ever since, until he was appointed, in 
1871, Corresponding Secretary of the Georgia State Missionary Society. 


CHARLES COOLMAN FOOTE. 


This eloquent minister of the Gospel was born in Massillon, O., 
March 19, 1831. His father was a native of Connecticut, and a de- 
scendant of the Puritans. His mother being left a widow soon after 
his birth, it fell to his lot to be at the expense of educating himself. 
This was accomplished at various district schools and seminaries in 
Ohio. From his sixteenth year he supported himself by clerking in a 
drygoods store, surveying, and preaching and teaching, as circum- 
stances seemed to suggest. He delivered his first regular sermon in 
Garrettsville, O., September, 1852, since which time the Gospel ministry 
has been the main business of his life, in which he has been eminently 
successful In 1870 he commenced his present labors with the con- 
gregation of Disciples in T'wenty-eighth Street, New York. 


ISAAC ERRITT 


has & commanding personal appearance; he stands six feet one inch 
high, with a well-developed muscular organization sustaining a large, 
active, and powerful brain, which is well developed in the frontal and 
coronal regions. He was born in the city of New York, January 2, 
1820, and was trained from infancy in the principles he now cherishes. 
From the tenth year of his age he has been dependent on his own ex- 
ertions for supprt. Hence the ordinary advantages of high school and 
college training have been denied him. Yet, while laboring as farmer, 
miller, lumberman, bookseller, printer, editor, and school-teacher, he 
has by persevering industry so far overcome these disadvantages, that 
he occupies a position equal, if not in many respects superior, to many 
more highly favored than he. Mr. Erritt commenced preaching in 
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Pittsburg, Pa., in 1840, and at once displayed superior ability. In 
1868 he was elected President of Alliance College, Alliance,O. At the 
end of a year he was, without his knowledge, elected President of the 
College of Agriculture and Mechanics, of Kentucky University at Lex- — 
ington, and also to the Chair of Biblical Literature in Bethany Col- 
lege, W. Va. Having determined to devote his main labors to the 
Christian Standard, these positions were declined, as well as new in- 
ducements held out by Alliance College. 


O. A. BURGESS 


was born August 26, 1829, in Thompson, Conn. In the fall of 1851 he 
entered Bethany College, then presided over by Alexander Campbell, 
with ‘a view to the “ ministry of the Word.” He graduated in 1854, 
making his way by his own labors. His entire stock in money on the 
day he entered college was “ four dollars and fifty cents.” After grad- 
uating he went to Illinois, where he was pastor of churches in 
Metamora and Washington. For one year he was acting President of 
Eureka College. Shortly after this he became pastor of the First Chris- 
tian Church at Indianapolis, Ind. Over this church he presided for six 
years. His indomitable energy gave to it an impetus which no circum- 
stances since then have been able to control. Two years he occupied 
the chair of President of the Northwestern Christian University at In- 
dianapolis. At present heis the pastor of a church in Chicago. About 
the only objection urged against him in debate is that he “ kills his oppo- 
nent toc dead." He has held public debates with several of the religious 
denominations, with Universalists, Spiritualists, Infidels, and Atheists. 


ROBERT GRAHAM. 


This distinguished preacher and teacher was born on the 14th of Au- 
gust, 1822, in the city of Liverpool, England. On the 1st of January, 
1848, he entered Bethany College as a student, having been previously 
employed as carpenter on the college building. Mr. Graham was grad- 
uated in 1847. Soon after he was invited to become pastor of the 
church at Fayetteville, Ark. Here he eventually established Arkansas 
College. In 1866 he was elected presiding officer of the College of 
Arts and Professor of the School of English Language and Literature 
in Kentucky University. He accepted, and entered upon his work in 
the following October. In 1867 he resigned this position, and accepted 
the Presidency of * Hocker Female College," Lexington, Ky., which 
position he now occupies. He is also associate editor of the Apostolic 


WE look forward hopefully to the time when teachers shall be so 
well versed in the science of Phrenology and Physiology that they 
will be able to estimate correctly the bodily and mental peculiarities 
of their pupils, and to adapt to each such training and instruction as 
will secure the highest health of body and vigor of mind. "Then would 
they be qualified for their high position. 
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THE ORANG-OUTANG, HIS PICTURE. 


HIS peculiar specimen of “ animated nature" has caused the world 
T much speculation. Those fingers and thumbs,—the manual dex. 
terity suggests a relationship with the human race. Since the 
modern tkeory of the origin of species, according to development or 
outgrowth of man from the lower animals, is being discussed so widely, 
whatever relates to the monkey tribe, whether it be the gorilla—the 
largest and most powerful of that family—or the orang-outang, or the 
smaller apes, nothing on the subject is without interest. There are 
lame places in the arguments. The chimpanzee is considered the most 
intelligent of the ape family, yet he is comparatively small, rarely 
standing over three feet high. But he has a far better head than the 
gorilla that stands six feet high and sometimes weighs three hundred 
pounds. On another page we present the skull of a gorilla. This 
orang-outang shows something of a forehead, but it is developed only 
in the region of the perceptives. The reasoning, moral, esthetical, and 
sentimental organs are wanting. One reason why people think the 
monkey kuows so much, is because his form is more like that of man. 
We estimate him more for his appearance and motions than for the 
real merit of what he does. A dog or parrot exhibits marks of far 
greater intelligence than is shown by any of the ape tribe; yet nobody 
thinks the dog or parrot belong to the human race, or that man has 
grown out of or been developed from him. 

The feet of the orang are very unlike man’s. Behold the thumb of 
his foot! the fingers curl under in walking, so that he is obliged to use 
his hands as well as feet, and sometimes swings himself between his 
long arms as if they were crutches. He is organized for arboreal life. 
—for climbing trees and swinging himself from branch to branch; and 
the arms are larger and stronger than the legs, and nearly twice as 
long, for when the animal stands erect he can almost touch the ground 
with his hands. He is, in fact, four-handed, and monkeys with pre- 
hensile tails have the equivalent of a fifth hand. 

As an evidence of the want of intelligence on the part of the monkey 
tribe, it may be stated that their arms and hands are so adapted to 
dexterous performances that they could use tools. There is no reason 
in the world why the orang or gorilla should not be able to handle 
the broadaxe, augur, plane, saw, chisel, hammer, axe, or gun ; but his 
head lacks the brains, the intelltgence to guide his manual facility. 
The monkeys at Gibraltar, being numerous, when the ship carpenters 
leave their work at night, these chattering “forefathers of the human 
race" canter down and warm themselves around the fires which have 
been kept burning during the day; and though there are chips and 
pieces of wood in abundance, which they could readily handle, they 
never replenish the fire with fuel, and thus keep it up during the night. 
And though they see the men throw wood on the fire during the day, 
they have not the slightest conception of the relation existing between 
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fuel, combustio 1, and warmth. So they draw nearer and nearer to the 
expiring embers until the fire is gone; and then scramble back to their 
holes in the rocks. 

Moreover, all the monkeys in the world, even trained ones, if not 


THE ORANG-OUTANG. 


trained in that, might see a boy with a bow and arrow strike down 
fruit from the tree, and never think of using the bow for the same 
effect; though their hands and strength qualify them amply to use the 
bow and arrow. They would see no relation between the bow and 
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fhe bringing down of fruit. Reason—that human faculty—is lacking. 
He has perception ; so has the dog and horse. No animal without 
perception is complete. But when the line which divides animals and 
men is crossed, instantly reason, moral sentiment, aspiration, invention, 
and all the spiritual conceptions are evinced. The monkey has not 
advanced since his acquaintance with man, and the animal which is 
taught by man can not teach his companions that which he has thus 
acquired. Instinct teaches an animal to burrow, or to build a nest, 
according to his nature, and experience does not add to his sagacity. 
The young bird builds a nest the first time, and she is quite as wise as 
her mother. Instinct taught her and experience does not help her. 
Instinct has taught her young, and it needs no advice or counsel from 
its mother. 

When the realms of instinct and reason are interblended, — shaded 
into each other,—we may begin to look. for evidences of the develop- 
ment theory as applied to man; but while animals have instinct only, 
and not reason and moral sentiment, we must cross the line of man- 
hood and enter a new creation or order to find these distinguishing 
marks of the “ image of God.” ài 


JOHN A. ROEBLING, 


THE GREAT ENGINEER OF SUSPENSION BRIDGES. 


awakened a strong emotion throughout the country. He was 

born June 12, 1806, at Muhlhausen, in Thuringia, Prussia. He 
received the degree of C. E. from the Royal Polytechnic School at 
Berlin, and it is worthy of notice that the subject of his graduating the- 
sis was “Suspension Bridges.” With this class of structures his name 
will ever be identified. 
. He came to the United States in 1831, and bought & considerable 
tract of land near Pittsburg, Penn. He soon aftert commenced the prac- 
tice of his profession, and continued it upon various railways and canals 
for more than ten years before the time ripened for him to carry out his 
ideas of a suspension bridge. 

In 1844, having previously commenced the manufacture of wire rope, 
he was awarded the contract for reconstructing the wooden aque- 
duct of the Pennsylvania Canal across the Alleghany River, upon the 
suspension principle, which he successfully accomplished. This aque 
duct consisted of seven spans, each 162 feet in length. The wooden 
trunk which held the water was supported by two continuous wire 
cables, seven inches in diameter. The suspension bridge across the 
Monongahela at Pittsburg succeeded. This bridge has eight spans 188 
feet lang, and the cables are four and a half inches in diameter. 

Mr. Roebling contracted, in 1848, to erect four suspension aqueducta 


T's sudden death of Mr. Roebling, the distinguished civil engineer, - 
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on the line of the Delaware and Hudson Canal, all of which were com. 
pleted in due time. In 1851 the great suspension bridge at Niagara 
was commenced, and was completed so that the first locomotive crossed 
in March, 1855. This was an engineering feat that compelled the uni- 
versal acknowledgment of Mr. Roebling’s great genius. 
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Joun A. ROEBLING. 

The subsequent works of Mr. Roebling were the bridge over the Alle- 
ghany River at Pittsburg—the most elegant suspension bridge, prob- 
ably, on this continent—and the Ohio bridge at Cincinnati, completed 
in 1867. 

His name and reputation have acquired a greater prominence within 
the past few years because of his zealous activity in connection with 
the great East River bridge, which is to connect New York city with 
Brooklyn. His plans and specifications were accepted as the most 
practicable, and he was engaged for some months previous to the acci- 
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dent which caused his death, July 22d, 1869, in perfecting the surveys 
of the river banks, and other matters preliminary to the actual begin- 
ning of the great work. 

The injury he sustained was received while examining the approaches 
of the projected bridge. Being absorbed in some measurement, he 
did not notice a ferry-boat coming into its slip, which, colliding with 
the rack, forced it back, and so crushed his foot. 

Mr. Roebling left a son, who has given his whole attention to the 
same line of business, and who is said to be fully competent to carry on 
the work so well designed by his father. 

The work upon which, at the time of his death, he was just entering 
—the bridging of the East River by a single span, 1,600 feet long—was 
with him a favorite idea for several years before it attracted much atten- 
tion from those most nearly interested. - 

There is no doubt that the plans which he had so carefully and stu- 
diously matured for this magnificent projected bridge are being follow 
ed by his son, who has been selected to succeed him as chief engineer. 

His life, character, and habits afford a splendid example for young 
men. He entered upon life without means or influential friends. His 
honor, his earnestness of purpose, and perseverance against all difficul- 
ties and the prejudices qf men who opposed and sometimes ridiculed 
his projects, secured for him both. 

Mr. Roebling had a full-sized brain on a well-proportioned body; a 
very active mind, in keeping with his clearly marked Motive-Mental 
tempérament. His Constructiveness, Concentrativeness, Firmness, and 
Self-Esteem were large. His perceptive organs were also large and 
active. As a whole, the head and body were well formed, and the 
character was in harmony with the same. It was by close industry, by 
the use of his faculties, not in themselves remarkable, that he gained 
fame and fortune, 


THE FEET—THEIR DRESS AND CARE.* 


N no department of dress or costume has there been shown more 
impropriety or disregard of nature's requirements than in the foot- 
coverings which have been in vogue among the nations claiming 

the highest.civilization during the past one hundred years. Figs. 1 and 
2 represent the foot and the bones of the foot in their natural shape. 
Disfigurements thrust themselves upon our attention every day : crooked 
feet, stumpy feet, flat feet, feet with enormous joints, feet with crossed 
toes, with nails grown in, with corns hard and corns soft, with callosi- 


* THE FEET—THEIR Dress AND CARE: Showing their Natural Perfect Shape and 
Construction; their present Deformed Condition ; and how Flat-foot, Distorted Toes, 
and other Defects anə to be Prevented or Corrected; with Directions for Dressing 
them Elegantly yet Comfortably ; and Hints upon various matters relating to the 
General Subject. With Illustrations. 12mo; pp. iv.,202. Price,$1 25. New York: 
Samuel R. Wells, Publisher, 1871. 
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ties on the bottom, or on the sides, or on the heels, etc.,—any of which 
infirmities affect the sufferer's gait and render his walking more a pain- 
than & pleasure. Now, the principal causes of these depravities are 
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Fra. 1. . Fia. 3. Fie. 3. | 
found in the earnestness with which people follow the mandates of 
fashion with respect to the shape of boots and shoes, quite ignoring the 
adaptation of the “ style” to the shape and condition of their feet. 

The great toe plays the most important part in walking, and unless 
it be free to exercise its function in that particular, the 
ease and naturalness of one’s walk will be more or less 4 
impaired. The springy, elastic tread of the Indian, so 


Fra. 4. Fre. 5. Fie. 6. 
much remarked upon by travelers in the Western wilds, is due to the 
fact that his moccasins in no way hamper the play of every part of his 
feet (fig. 8). 
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One's foot has a right to grow in all directions in accordance with the 
symmetrical rule of development in the case of the person, and any 
method applied to dwarf or modify that growth must result in injury. 
That form of covering only is suitable which gives to all the- toes the 
freedom which properly belongs to them, and to that form the shoe- 
maker should endeavor to approximate. The shape of the shoe which 
produces such a deformity as seen in figs. 4 and 5 can not be too much 
censured, and yet this deformity is very common. "The shape of the 
sole determines the general outline and style of a shoe; that which is 
very generally in use is fairly represented in the accompanying fig. 0. 
A reference to fig. 1 shows how disproportioned such a shape is to the 
natural foot. 

Narrow-toed shoes and boots contribute to the production of corns, 
callosities, inflamed and enlarged joints, bunions, etc. ; high heels also 
do their share in the same direction. 'They cause the foot to pitch 
downward on the toes, and thus crowd the latter into a smaller space 
than they would settle in were the heels but reasonably elevated. High 
heels to-day are fashionable, particularly with the styles of shoes worn 
by the ladies. It is intended by nature that the heel should perform 
the major duty in sustaining the body, therefore an adjustment which 
throws the bulk of weight forward upon the ball and toes of the foot 
can not fail to be productive of injury. 

It is particularly important that parents consider the suitability of the 
shoes worn by their children. By permitting a child to wear an ill- 
shaped and too short shoe, perhaps because the mother wishes its foot 
to be small, the result will soon exhibit itself in a distortion, which 
will become worse and worse if the imprudence be persisted in. If 
parents but half do their duty for their children in this matter, f. e., 
select those shoes from the prevailing unnaturally shaped styles in the 
market which come nearest to what common sense and anatomy pre- 
scribe, they will save them from much torture and mortification in their 
after-years, and bless them with far more pedal comeliness than is now 
the rule. . 


Memory.—The human mind in this life may fail to recall or recollect, 
but all it learns will be remembered eternally. Some evince in this 
life this wonderful power of recollection ; but hereafter all shall re- 
member the facts of life as well as any remember them here. The 
notorious Count of St. Germain is a wonderful instance of the power 
of recollection. Any newspaper he read once he knew by memory, 
and was furnished with such a gigantic, comprehensive power of 
numbering, that he retained a series of a thousand numbers, which he 
could recite forwards, backwards, and pulled out from the middle. 
From the court of Henry III. in Cracow, he demanded one hundred 
packs of picket cards, mixed them together in disorder, let him name all 
the succession of the cards, ordered it to be noted down exactly, and 
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then repeated them, following one after the other, without being wrong 
once. He played almost every musical instrument, was an excellent 
painter, and imitated any handwriting in the most illusive manner. 
He had but one passion—playing all games with absolute mastery. In 
chess, no mortal had vanquished him, and in faro he could break every 
bank by calculation. . 


PROGRESS OF PHRENOLOGY. 


\HIRTY-THREE years ago Phrenology was but little known in 
T this country ; and comparatively few understand it to-day. At 
that time the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL had a bare existence, 

with a few hundred subscribers. There was, perhaps, but a single 
American book on Phrenology, and that not very widely read. Now, 
we have a long list of publications—several heavy volumes, and a 
large number of medium size. Of these we have published hundreds 
of thousands of copies. They are read more or less wherever the 
English language is spoken. The PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, Which 
was a thin pamphlet in the beginning, has come to be, as to size and 
appearance, a magazine of tlie first class, having a circulation of more 
thousands than thirty years ago it had hundreds. Now, Phrenology is 
understood by many clergymen, and constitutes the flavoring element 
of all their discourses. They employ it as the proper means of analyz- 
ing the human mind and comprehending its complex nature, which 
for ages has been a mystery. It is working its way into our courts of. 
justice. When a criminal is arrested, his phrenological developments 
are considered as to whether he is so organized as to be responsible. 
It has found its way into schools and colleges; systems of education 
are modified. Modes of treating criminals, and especially of treating 
the insane, have been reformed. Parents, in their domestic manage- 
ment, have sought its aid, and been guided in the proper treatment and 
training of their eccentric and peculiar children. It has been con- 
sulted relative to the selection of proper vocations, trades, and profes- 
sions. There are many families who would not think of putting a boy 
to a trade or profession without first consulting Phrenology; and 
though they are not sufficiently versed in the subject to decide the 
questions satisfactorily for themselves, they seek the aid of those who 
make Phrenology a profession. The question What can I do best? is 
now often asked with all sincerity; not “ What would I like to 
become ?” but “ What am I best fitted to become?" This we regard as 
one of the main features of the value of Phrenology. If all men could 
be rightly placed, could have congenial occupations in which their . 
talents and their tastes could be combined, success, prosperity, and 
ultimate happiness would be the result. Phrenology has already done 
this for thousands, and the day is not distant when millions of our 
countrymen will seek phrenological aid, in reference to the great duties 
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and events of life, as we seek engineering aid if we wish to construct 
a railroad or navigate a ship. 

Phrenology is also seasoning literature. 'The novel writer describes 
his characters according to phrenological principles. "The daily press 
speaks of men with “ foreheads villainously low,” with “ strong devel- 
opment of the animal propensities,” with “ little or no Cautiousness," 
with * a predominance of Self-Esteem and Approbativeness." These 
phrases are becoming so common that the people who have not fought 
this battle, and seen Phrenology endure its early history of opposition 
and ridicule, would hardly recognize the fact. They hear Phrenology 
spoken of and referred to as a matter of course. They do not know 
when it was not so, and, we may say with pleasure, many thousands 
would as soon think of disputing the multiplication table as to doubt 
the genuine truth of Phrenology—and they are right. 


SELFISHNESS AND LIBERALITY. 


— o 4 


MERE glance at these portraits will be sufficient to show the 
A marked contrast in the shape of the heads, as well as in the ex- 
pression of the faces. One need not be a professional phrenolo- 
gist or physiognomist to see the difference in the form of these heads 


Fic. 1.—F LEMMING. 


and in the expression of the countenances ; and we fancy a child would 
instinctively look upon one as hard, selfish, and unkind, and upon the 
other as benevolent, sympathetic, and good. Flemming, fig. 1, is thus 
described by a former apprentice of his: 

“I can truly say that he was one of the worst characters that I ever 
knew and ignorant to a degree that perfectly amazed me. He wasa 
most profane swearer and a vile drunkard, and withal he had plausi- 
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. bility (large Secretiveness), so that he could, and did, impose upon 
almost all with whom he came in contact. He had a small head, 
which swelled out above and behind the ears; his forehead was ‘ vil- 
lainously low’ and retreating, and the vertex of the head very high, 
but rapidly declined toward the forehead, and also sloped downward 
from the parietal (or side) bones. His harshness and cruelty almost 
exceeded belief.” 

It does not need a cultivated eye to see that low forehead, indicating 
a weak intellect and small Benevolence. The broadness of the head 
about the ears shows strong animal and selfish propensities, such as 
Destructiveness, Combativeness, Alimentiveness, Acquisitiveness, and 
Secretiveness, giving the tendency to be severe, quarrelsome, intemper- 
ate, greedy for property, and sly and deceptive in character. The high 
crown of the head indicates large Firmness, which, in such a head, 
gives a stubborn, determined spirit; also large Self-Esteem, which, act- 
ing with his strong propensities and deficient moral and benevolent 
dispositions, led to feelings and acts of tyranny, obstinacy, unkindness, 
and cruelty. 

The head and face of the moral and amiable Earl of Shaftsbury, fig. 
2, present differences of form and expression as marked as were the 
contrasts in character. Anthony Ashley Cooper, Earl of Shaftsbury, 
was born in London in 1801, and graduated at Oxford in 1822. He is 
noted for his philanthropic efforts for alleviating the condition of the 
working-classes, and in behalf of religion and other reforms. The 
great height and fullness of the front and top-head show large Benevo- 
lence and Veneration, while the lightness and thinness of the side-head, 
above and about the ears, indicate a lack of severity, cunning, and self- 
ish love of property. And the face, how mellow and benignant! one 
which a child or a beggar would approach with condones; 

In fig. 3 we have the | 
head and face of the miser. 
See how broad the head 
is upward and backward 
from the outer angle of | 
AN the eyebrow, and upward , (2 
i: and forward of the ear, \ AN 
V! indicating a large devel- ^3 
opment of Calculation, 
^ Acquisitiveness, and Se- 3 

Fic. 3.—A Miser.  cretiveness, the faculties Fie. 4.—A LIBERAL. 
chiefiy used in getting, prizing, and hoarding property. Observe the 
face; see how overmastering Acquisitiveness and Secretiveness compress 
the lips, corrugate the forehead with irregular furrows, and pinch and 
purse up every feature. Fig. 4, on the other hand, presents a most 
marked contrast in nearly every respect. The side-head backward 
from the external angle of the eyebrow, and all about the region of the 
ears, is narrow and thin, showing small Acquis'tiveness and Secretive- 
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ness. Contrast the two heads and mark the difference. The top-head . 
is high and full in the region of Benevolence, Veneration, and Consci- 
entiousness, while the miser is moderate in these respects. The face, 
too, is very different. How open, frank, liberal, and kind, the expres- 
sion! how soft the eye! how mellow the: mouth! how calm and kind 
the entire face! 


MY EXPERIENCE IN PHRENOLOGY. 


BY MRS. M. A. DENISON. 


HEN I was very young, I borrowed my uncle’s phrenological 
chart and conned it over, and after a time every member of 
our household, from gray-haired grana irner down to the very 

cat, had to submit to my manipulations. 

My thoughts by day and by night ran upon that particular study— 
now, a science established, and controlling many minds; and if I had 
learned properly to estimate my capabilities, I might have made a first- 
rate examiner—who knows? 

Every visitor who came to our domicile learned that * Mary could 
read heads first-rate," and Mary, of very diminutive stature, had often 
to stand on a stool behind the willing victims and finger their bumps. 

Mother Bowles, an old nurse, and a great favorite with us children, 
came to see us one day. Her physiognonry was, to say the least, pecu- 
liar. Her nose was so set that I can liken it to nothing but a small 
triangle in the flesh, and her eyes were continually looking past each 
other. 

I well remember what a time she had in taking off her elaborate 
dress-cap, under which she wore another of silk, then untwisting her 
parti-colored hair, with many “ bless-me's!" and “la, sakes!” and also 
with what reluctance I passed my hands ane the poor, thin, whispy 
locks. 

But such a head! if each particular hair did not stand up, I am sure 
each particular bump did. It was none of your smooth, unangular 
craniums, but as ridgy as the horns of a rhineceros. 

* Laud a massy me!” she cried, her hands extended, while my broth- 
er Ben sat at a distance drawing her portrait and laughing to himself. 

* Mother Bowles,” said I, “ you've got an awful bump here, and it's 
Philoprogenitiveness." 

“ Laud, I haven't got anything like that, have I?” she asked. 

“ Yes you have; it's the biggest bump in your head.” 

“ Well, I never knowed it,” said the old lady, with a rueful look; “I 
s’pose I can't help it, though. "T'won't do me any great harm, will it, 
after all these years?" 

* I never heard of that sending any one to State's Prison,—did you, 
Molly ?” chuckled Bob. 

- “Look here! I won't hare anything to do with it," cried Mother 
Bowles, catching up her cap in her nervous fashion. “If I've got such 
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things in my head, I don’t want to know it. Children can teach their 
grandmothers now- a-days; not that I am above bein’ teached by aà 
child, but I'm not going to have my fenologies made public property: 

* But it's good,” cried Ben. 

Her hands were stayed. 

* Yes, it s good, Mother Bowles,” I said. i 

“Laud a massy !—tell a body what it is, then. Such a powerful 
long name as that ought to be good for something.” 

“ Well, it just means that you love little children dearly.” 

* Lauds! you don't say! well, it’s as true as gospil. You're all my 
children, every one ou ye, and my children are al'ys cute. Never had 
a simple one out o’ the hundred an’ thirty ; some on 'ems nigh twenty- 
year-old to-day. Well, what else are you going to tell me?” 

“ You like good things, don't you?” I asked, “candies, and sweets, 
and everything that tastes nice ?" 

* Well, I reckon Ido. It's a sort o' failin’ of mine, I a ys thought. 
I'm a real child for peppermint-drops, to this day, and al’ys have *em 
in the house. Why, the girl's a witch. When Seth—he’s my grand- 
son—comes in from the city, he never forgets to bring me a box o' the 
best—the rale stuff, and I tell you I do enjoy 'em." 

* You think a good deal of your minister," I said. 

“There you hit it; I guess I do. Why, there ain't nothin’ I wouldn't 
have on my table for the minister, blessed man; and my seat's never 
vacant in the tabernacle, not if I can help it. Them’s privileges I 
couldn't do without. Everything else I can—but not the gospil.” 

And so I went on, questioning, and she expressing her wondering 
surprise, until, about an hour afterward, with both caps safely mounted 
on her yellowish-gray hair, she turned about and looked at me as ifl 
were some heathen curiosity. 

* Well, I never, Miss Willis," speaking to my mother, *see such 
children as yourn. They beat everything. Where in the world did 
your Mary learn so much? Why, laud! I sh’ll never feel as if I 
owned myself—which I don't, the Lord forgive me, when I came to 
your house—and she's a little one yet, was the littlest of all when she 
was a baby. Curus how knowledge does run and spread over the 
yearth ; I didn't know there was anything o' that kind in my head." 

Mother Bowles spread! the news, and our company increased. 

Mothers brought their sons, and maiden ladies brought their knit. 
ting. As we were social people, and never minded the trouble, it did 
not matter much; but I always knew what was coming when the 
maiden ladies screwed their faces up very tight and gave a half-scared 
glance around’ the room as they asked, in a suppressed whisper, if I 
wouldn't “tell their heads." Of course, I was always pleased to do 
so, aud sent one of them off in a terrible rage because I told her she 
liked the company of gentlemen better than that of ladies. It proved 
to be true. 

Another, who always went by the euphonious name of Aunt Sadice, 
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—the children used to whisper that she was christened Saducees,— 
came to our house one afternoon with a small basket of cherries for 
me, but when pressed to stop declared that she was in a dreadful hurry. 
As she kept giving me peculiar glances, however, and sat nearly an 
hour after proclaiming that she must be going, I took pity upon her, 
and asked her if she didn’t want me to examine her head. 

* Laud ! there's nothin’ in it of no consequence, I guess,” said Miss 
Sadice ; “ but then, if ’tain’t any trouble, I would like to know whether 
any of uncle Keziah's fambly is sick." 

* But,” said I, “ I don't tell anything like that.” 

“Qh, ye don’t? Why, theres a man over in Berks that tells all 
sorts o’ things by the bumps, whether you're going to get married, and 
how your folks is. I thought you had a gift, too.” , 

“ She means a clairvoyant,” said mother; * Mary only tells your dis- 
position, and such things.” ^ 

“Laud! I know my own disposition, I should hope,” retorted Miss 
Sadice. “I sh’d like to hear something I don’t know." 

* Perhaps she will telT'you," said mother, laughing inwardly. 

* Pray don’t mention Deacon Sykes,” murmured the fair spinster, as 
she blushingly sat down,—by which little speech I lost my composure, 
and had to go out for a glass of water, and be a long time drinking it. 

After she had gone, I said to my mother, “If I hadn’t known Miss 
Sadice, I should have said she had a propensity to take other people’s 
property.” | 

Noticing a peculiar smile on my mother’s face, I inquired the reason, 
and—well, I learned that the neighbors were particularly watchful 
when the unfortunate woman was around, and that she had been 
known to purloin a few articles of value. "That established my faith. 

Not long after Miss Sadice’s visit, a neighbor with whom we had re- 
cently become acquainted, brought over her Peter—said Peter being a 
stout boy of twelve or thirteen. | 

“Your Mary can tell most everything," she said to my mother; “I 
wish I could learn what trade that boy is fit for.” 

Peter grinned in my face, and I grinned in Peter’s face. Evidently, 
he was quite unaccustomed to girls. Whata short-haired head it was! 
almost as smooth as a bullet. Peter's mother stood wistfully by. 

“ It don't do much good to send him to school,” I said. 

* Not a bit,” echoed his mother. 

* And I don't think he will ever stick to a trade of any kind." 

* Been to 'em all,” said Dick, with a giggle,—' you're bully! I don't 
want no trade.” His mother's face was the picture of distress. 

Not long after that I learned that Dick had been sent to sea, the 
. great longing of his life,—and to-day he is a jolly, red-faced captain, 
and the owner of two of the finest ships that sail the ocean. So much 
for Phrenology. 

I might tell of many more experiments on my part, and of their al- 
most wonderful correctness, but time and space will not permit. I een 
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only add that I have always been a firm believer in Phrenology, that 
under my advice, as I became older, a few children with glaring pecu- 
liarities or unusual faults have been so molded in consequence of atten- 
tion to the laws of this science, that the world has gained, instead of 
lost, by their happier culture. 


TAKING PLASTER CASTS. 


cities by the barrel or smaller quantity. Mixing: This is done 

with cold water, sufficient plaster being put in to make the sub- 
stance about as thick as thin batter. Plaster of this description will 
set and become hard in a few minutes, so that it has to be worked 
quickly, and considerable skill in its manipulation is required. In 
forming a mold upon an irregular surface, it must be made in as many 
pieces as is necessary to permit the mold to be lifted off. If an apple 
or an egg, for instance, is to be cast, one end of the egg may be pushed 
half way into sand, and then the plaster poured from a spoon upon the 
portion which is exposed ; it will flow over and adhere to the surface. 
When it is half an inch thick it may be allowed to stand for a few 
minutes, and the whole matter lifted from the sand, the edge of the 
plaster being carefully shaved with a knife to make it smooth, and some 
flaring holes bored with the point of tbe knife in order to make dowels 
to hold the two halves of the mold in place. The edge of the first half 
of the mold where the joint is to be, should be oiled; then let the plas- 
ter be put over the ipi un the still exposed part of the egg, coming 
down against the edge of the half of the mold already made. A suffi- 
cient amount should be put on to make the mold as thick as the first 
half; let it stand twenty minutes, and by a gentle effort the mold will 
come off, leaving an orifice exactly the size and shape of the egg. A 
hole should now be cut at the joint through which to pour the material 
for the cast, like that in & bullet mold. Let the mold be now oiled 
completely and tied together, then wet up some plaster and fill thc 
mold full and roll the mold, so that the plaster will cover all the surface, 
and when it has stood twenty minutes to get set, the mold may be re- 
moved, and there is a cast of the egg. 

Taking casts of the face and head is a more difficult task, and we 
recommend no person to try it until he has made at least twenty-five 
casts of the human hand or of various other articles. 

To TAKE THE Cast OF A HEAD.—Let the subject be laid down on the 
back, and cloths brought around the head at the ears as if the head 
were buried in a pillow up to that point. Fill the hair and eyebrows 
and lashes with paste made of rye flour and cold water, and lay the hair 


Pre this purpose calcined plaster is used. It can be procured in 


. insmooth folds or masses; then oil it, and with a spoon, beginning at the 
` forehead, pour the plaster on, and let it flow down till it strikes the 


cloths that surround the head. Leave the nostrils open, and with 
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skillful manipulation this can be done; or quills surrounded by cotton 
may be nicely put into the nostrils to breathe through. The eyes must 
be closed, and the face kept in a quiet state. When this mold is made 
say half an inch thick all over, and has been allowed to remain till it 
gets set, it must of course be removed, the edges whittled, places for 
the dowels bored, the edge of the mold oiled, and the mold put back 
on the face again. The subject may then lay his head forward with 
the face firmly in the mold, the hair of the back-head having been 
filled with paste and laid as desired; the back half of the mold may 
now be made like the first. If the hair sticks to the mold, a pair of 
Scissors may be used to clip off such hair as adheres. Generally, the 
mold of the face has to be sawed through the center exactly up and 
down before taking a final cast, because the wings of the nostrils, some- 
times the external angle of the eyebrow, of the cast will not draw 
from the mold. Sometimes a thin mold is made on the face and head, 
and is wet inside with soapsuds, and then the whole interior is filled 
up with plaster solid; then the mold is carefully chipped off, leaving 
the cast of the head. entire. That head may then be polished "with 
sand paper, and the eyes in the cast be opened, and the hair be built 
up handsomely with potter's clay; then a new mold in small pieces 
must be made that will draw from the ears and other parts nicely. 
That mold is to be dried, finished, and oiled with linseed oil till the 
surface becomes hard lfke paint; then, when used, it must be oiled 
with sweet oil. 

We repeat, that we do not recommend people to undertake casts of 
heads until they have tried other things and become familiar with the 
working of plaster. 


LONGEVITY IN MAN AND THE LOWER ANIMALS.—The duration of life 
of larvee in closely allied forms varies from four hours and more toa 
week. Fleas are said to live as long as nine months. Fish have great 
tenacity of life. The crab is stated to have reached one hundred and 
fifty years. A pike which was taken at Halibrun in Suabia, in 1470, 
weighing three hundred and fifty pounds, and measuring nineteen feet, 
had a ring attached to it bearing an inscription which, if genuine, would 
warrant us in believing the age of the fish to be two hundred and sixty. 
seven years. The toad lives thirty-six years, the frog twelve to sixteen 
years; and tortoises must have seen many years, if we may judge from 
the sizes to which they attain. Parrots and geese reach an age between 
one hundred and one hundred and twenty years, and falcons and ravens 
outlive one hundred and fifty years; but the little wrens live only two 
or three years. Of mammals, the whale and the elephant have the 
longest term of existence, living as they do over one hundred, perhaps 
two hundred years. The horse lives twenty-five, but sometimes reaches 
forty years; the sheep and goat twelve years; the lion from twenty to 
fifty years. Man, there is no reason to doubt, has lived over one hun- . 
dred years ; but it is only among highly civilized nations that satisfactory 
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Jata can be obtained regarding his longevity. A minute investigation 
of the conditions that conduce to length of life goes to support the the- 
ory, that the longevity of animals is influenced by their amount of pro- 
creative power, and their ability to sustain wear and tear. 


THE TEACHER. 


HIS most important post of duty requires no mean order of ca- 
pacity and talent. Some suppose if a person be genial, good- 
natured, a good scholar, and have force and pride enough to con- 

trol the rough boys, he is qualified for a teacher. "Though these quali- 
ties are requisite, they are by no means the only ones called for in the 
teacher, when it is remembered that the young require to be molded in 
all that belongs to a noble humanity, and that in proportion as they are 
weak and wanting in these qualities, is there the greater need that the 
teacher should have a surplus, an overflow, to supply the deficiencies of 
the pupil, and lead him to look to his teacher as an embodiment of wis- 
dom, goodness, and power. It is not enough that the teacher have ed- 
ucation, or that he can communicate his knowledge, nor that he has 
governing power. He must have these, and in addition he should have 
both the moral and social affections strongly marked. 


MENTAL CULTURE. 


TA tonio i does not so much create faculty as it trains and in- 


vigorates it. It is to the mind what the grindstone is to the axe, 

giving it sharpness, not necessarily adding quality. A little more 
than this, however, is true, when we apply it to the culture of the 
mind; the very process of thinking and study has a tendency to work 
out the dross, thereby refining it, like hammering iron on the anvil; but 
the training of the mind, of which we hear so much among education- 
ists, is that to which we now allude. It is not so much that the mind 
by exercise gains facility of action through habit, as that it learns the 
law of its own action. It finds out its own natural channel, and like 
the river, wears it broader, deeper, and straighter, as it may have occa- . 
sion; while the untrained mind is like a river emptied out upon an un- 
marked prairie, having no channel sought out adapted to its use, and 
thus left to spread and wander and stagnate. 

Education has an effect upon the mind analogous to that of the train- 
ing of a horse to work in the harness. When first put to service, the 
horse may be strong; but the collar feels strange to his neck, and often 
chafes it. He is strong, but knows not how to uae his strength to ad- 
vantage; but by habit his muscles become more vigorous and harmo- 
nious in their action, until at the end of twelve months, without, in 
reality. being a pound heavier, or any stronger, he can move a load 
with ease, which at first it would have been impossible for him to start. 
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PROFESSIONAL INSTRUCTION IN PRACTICAL 
PHRENOLOGY. 


OR more than a quarter of a century, during each winter, we have 
E given, at our CABINET in New York, private and popular lectures 
for the instruction of ladies and gentlemen who desire to become 
sufficiently acquainted with Phrenology for their every-day use; and 
many merchants, artists, students in divinity, law, and medicine, parents, 
teachers, and others, availed themselves of these opportunities. But 
these popular lessons are not sufficiently specific and critical to meet 
the wants of those who desire to make practical Phrenology a life-pro- 
fession. 


A demand exists for more thorough instruction, and, accordingly, 
for several years past, we have given instruction to clusses of persons 
who desired to become professional] teachers of the science. Each of 
the pupils thus taught has received at our hands a certificate of his at 
tendance upon our instructions, which is a voucher that at least he has 
submitted himself to that training and drill the valuable results of 
which it would require many years of unaided practice to obtain. 
Honest, intelligent, moral men, with a missionary spirit, good common 
sense, and a fair education, we welcome to the field, and will do what 
we can to aid them in acquiring the proper qualifications to teach and 
practice this noble and useful science. 


We propose to open our next annual class on November tst, 1871, 
two months earlier in the season than formerly, in order that students 
may be prepared to enter the lecture field at the proper season. Those 
who desire to become members are requested to give us early notice 
The class of 1871 will be opened on the 1st of November. 


In the forthcoming courses we propose to teach students how to lec- 
ture and delineate character on scientific principles; how to become 
practical phrenologists. The science needs more public advocates, and 
it is our desire to aid those who can, by proper training, do it justice. 
The world will extend its respect and patronage tc all who are qualified 
to deserve them. 


THE SUBJECT WILL BE ILLUSTRATED BY OUR LARGE COLLECTION OF 
. SKULLS, Busts, Casts, AND Portraits. Among the topics treated in 
the course of instruction, the following will receive attention : 


Outlines of Anatomy, perecalarly of the Brain and Nervons System, and aleo of 
the Vital Organs ; their offices in the maintenance of bodily vigor and proper support 


of the brain. 


Physiology; its general laws ; influence of different kinds of food ; laws of di 
tion and assimilation ; effects of stimulants, and the influence of bodily conditions, 
ge affecting the mind. s 


The Doctrine of Temperaments, as giving tone and peculiarity to mental mani- 
festatione, also as affecting the marriage relations, or what constitutos a proper com- 
hination of temperaments for parties entering into the marriage state, with reference: 
ju their own happiness, and alao to the health, character and longevity of their children, 

his brauch of the subject will be copiously illustrated. 
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Comparative Phrenology—the mental development and peculiarities o? the ani- 
rial kingdom ; embodying some curiou; and intereeting facte relative to the qoalitics 
and habits of animals. 

Human Phrenology : mental development explained and compares ‘with that of 
the lower animals ; instinct and reason ; the phrenology of crime; Idiocy ; its cauaes 
and management ; Insanity, its causes, and how to treat it. 

Location of the Organs: how to find them and estimate their size, absolute and 
relative, a matter of great importance—indispensable to the practical phrenologist. 

The Elements of Force—courage, energy, and indnetry,—and how to estimate 
them mie living person, and train them to become the servants of virtue and of suc- 
cess in life. 

The Governing and Aspiring Group of Organs, their influence on character and in 
society, and the mode of estimating their power and regulating their action. 

Self-Perfecting Group of Faculties, their location, and how to judge of their size 
and influence in the economic and decorative phases of life. 

Division between the Intellectual and Animal Regions of the Brain: how to ascer- 
tain this in a living head. 

Memory, how to Develop and Improve it; its nature, quality, and uses. 

The Reasoning Faculties, and the part they play in the great developments and 
dnties of life. How to judge of their eize, and how to cultivate them. 

Examination of Heads explained — practical experimen heads examined by 
each of the students. Under this head, students will be thoroughly trained and in- 
structed how to make examinations, privately and publicly. 

The Combination of the Organs, and their inflnence on character. How to ascer- 
tain what organs most readily combine in an individual, and how to determine h.¢ 
mental tendency or leading traits of character. 

The Moral Bearings of Phrenology and a correct Physiology: home training of the 
young, and self-culture; Phrenology applied to education, to matrimony, to legisla- 
tion, and choice of pursuits. . 

Matrimony ; jts laws, and the proper developments of body and brain, for a true 
and happy union. How to determine this 

The Natural Language of the Faculties; ite philosophy and bearing on the read- 
ing of character as we meet people casually as strangers. 

Physiognom y—Animal and Human ; or, '* Signs of Character," as indicated in the 
face, form, voice, walk, expression, and so forth. 

Ethnology, and how to judge of Nativity and Race, including Resemblance of Chil- 
dren to Father and Mother. 

Psychology, Mesmerism, Clairvoyance, discusscd and explained. 

Objections to Fnrenology Coneidered, How the skull enlarges to give room to 
brain ; the frontal sinus ; fatalism, materialism, moral responsibility. 

Elocution, how to cultivate the voice. Eloquence, how to attain the art. 

A Review and answering Questions on all points relating to the subject by each 
student. 

How to teach Phrenology. Instruction as to the beet method of presenting Phre- 
nology and Physiology to the public, by lectures or classes ; not only how to obtain 
an audience, but how to hold it and instruct it. 

Dissection and Demonstration of the Human Brain, in detail, giving the students 

.& clear view of thie crowning portion of the human system. 

The course will consist of Fifty or more private leesons ; and it i8 proposed to give 
at soto of two or more daily till completed; though the wishes of the class will be 
consulted. 


he works most essential to be mastered are ‘‘ How to Read Character," $1 25; 
Phrehological Bust, sliowing the location of all the organs, $2. - 

The following are exceedingly useful to the student, and they sh« uld be read, viz. : 
Memory, $1 50; Self-Cülture; $1 50; New Physiognomy, with one thousand illustra- 
tions, $5; Combe's Physiology, $1 75; Combe's Lectures, $1 75; Combe's System of 
Phrenology, $2; Defense of Phrenology, $1 50; Constitution of Man, $1 75. 

These works may be obtained at the office of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. "Those 
who order the entire set to be sent at one time by express at their expense, can have 
them by sending ns $13. 
~ Apparatus for the Use of Lecturers, such as portraits, skulls, and casts of heads, can 
be furnished to those who desire them. 

Application for membership, terms, etc., may be made by mail. Address, Office of 
THE PuRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 389 Broadway, New York. 
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OR, 


OUTLINES OF PHRENOLOGY. 
lith Forty -three dillustrations. 


HE brain is the organ of the mind; 
according to its size, quality, health, 

culture, and developments will there be 
mental manifestation. Heart, lungs, sto- 
mach, hands, feet, eyes, ears, etc., perform 
separate and special functions; $0, different 
parts of the brain are allotted to different 
functions. The forehead is the seat of In- 
tellect—the knowing faculties; the lower 
i back-head, of the Affections; the side- 
head, of the executive, propelling, constructive, and economical powers; the top 
head, of the moral, spiritual, and religious Sentiments. And all these are subdi 
vided, as seen in the pictorial head. Ake 

Between these skulls‘a marked dif- 
ference in form will be observed. The 
male skull is broad and heavy at the 
sides, showing force; and high at the 
crown, indicating pride, positiveness, 
and determination. The relatively long 
back-head of the female indjcates the 
maternal and affectionate dispositions. 

By the Temperaments are understood the states of the 
BRAIN INTHE SKULL. body and mind with respect to the predominance of different 
qualities. They are divided into (1st) Motive or muscular, (2d) Vital or nutritive, , 
(9d) Mental or thinking, instead of Nervous, Bilious, Lymphatic, and Sanguine. 
Those who have the Motive temperament 
are powerful, tough, enduring, fond of 
pursuits which require energy and author- 
ity. Those who have the Vital are fond 
of pleasure, enjoy good living, active oc- 
cupation, and social life. The Mental tem 
perament gives rensitiveness, mental ac- 
tivity, desire to think and study; and the 
moral feelings and refining sentiments are 
generally well marked in those who have 
this temperament in predominance. 

When the temperaments are combined in equal or nearly eqnal proportions, the 
person is by nature adapted to study, labor, or to business of any kind. 


THE PHILOSOPHER: 


BRAIN EXPOSED. 


FEMALE SKULL. 
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The strong, black hair, rough, prominent features, and bony development of Veraz- 
rano indicate toughness and endurance; the power and hardihood of the Motivo 
M 'TENPERAMENT, temperament. The deep chest, 
rounded face, and glowing coun- 
tenance of Whitefield indicate the 
Vital temperament; and he was 
known for ardor, strong affection, 
and impassioned eloquence. 

The large top-head of Melanc- 
thon indicates a predominance of 
the Mental temperament, which 
gives a tendency to thought, phi- & 
losophy, moral sentiment, and an $ 
appreciation of the beautiful and 
esthetical. In Sir John Franklin ! 

YERAZZANO. we find the strength of the Mo- WHITEFIELD. 
tive temperament, the plumpness and ardor of the Vital temperament, and sufficient 
MENTAL TEMPERAMENT. amplitude of the brain to indi- TEMPERAMENTS CoMBINED. 
cate a full degree of the Men- nm 
tal temperament; thus, all 
being combined, he was har- 
monious; strong without be- 
ing rough, ardent without im- 
pulsiveness ; thoughtful and 
studious, without being too 
abstract or excitable. Persons 
SO organized are fortunate. 
Genius often comes from un- 
balanced development, some 
faculties being greatly in ex- SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. 
eess ; but more often, vice, crime, or misfortune are the result. 


——————9 9-4———————— 


NAMES AND FUNCTIONS OF THE ORGANS. 


DOMESTIC PROPENSITIES. 


No. 1, Amativenessthe faculty of connubial love, lends attractiveness to the 
opposite sex, and a desire to unite in wedlock and enjoy their company. Excess: 
tendency to grossness and licentiousness. Deficiency; indifference to the other sex. 

A, Conjugal Love—the monogamic faculty, giving a desire to reciprocate the love 

of one in matrimony. Excess: SMALL. 
morbid fervor of attachment. De- , 
Jiciency : aversion to permanent 
union; domestic vacillation. 

No. 2, Philoprogenitiveness— 
; the parental feeling. Disposes one 
to give due attention to offspring. 
Excess; idolizing children; spoil- 
ing them by improper indulgence. 
Deficiency : dislike and neglect of 
the young and enfeebled. Xf SEE ARS 

No. 3, Friendship — the social JOHNSON. 
feeling—desire for companionship, 
attachment, devotion to individuals. Zrcess: undue fondness for friends and 
company. Deficiency: indifference to friendly or social interests. 


VITAL TEMPERAMENT. 
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No. 4, Inhabitiveness—It gives 
a desire for a home, place of abode, 
or haven of rest. It also gives rise 
to love of country, and combined 
with the other social feelings leads 
to clannishness and offensive ma- 
tionalism. .Ercess * undue exalting 
of one's own country and home, 
and prejudice against others. De- 
ficiency : a roving, unsettled dispo- 
sition ; disregard for national ties. 

No. 5, Continuity—Gives undivided and continued attention to one subject unti. 
it is finished. Some have this organ small, and get **too many irons in the fire.” 
Excess; prolixity ; absence of mind or preoccupation. Deficiency; excessive fond- 
ness for variety; restlessness; vacillation; lack of application. 


CROMWELL, 


THE SELFISH PROPENSITIES, WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 


E, Vitativeness—the love of life—a de- SMALL. 
sire to exist. acess; great love of life; 
‘dread of death. Deficiency; indifference to 
life or the care of it. 

No. 6, Combativeness—defense, cour- 
age, force of character, energy, and indigna- 
tion. It gives belligerency. Excess; a 
quick, fault-finding, contentious disposi- 
tion. Deficiency: cowardice, tameness. 

No. 7, Destructiveness—Executiveness, 
resolution, promptness, hardiness, and se- 
verity. It is a pioneer.  Zxrcess; mali- 
ciousness, cruelty, vindictiveness. Defi- 
ciency: passiveness, inefficiency ; a lack of fortitude in time of trial. 

No. 8, Alimentiveness—desire for food, appetite. The captain of the commis 
sariat department rejoices at the sight of a good dinner, and in the eating of it. Ze 
cess; gluttony, intemperance. Defi- 
ciency; want of appetite; daintiness ; 
indifference in regard to food. 

' No. 9, Acquisitiveness — desire for 
property—is the principal element in in- 
dustry, economy, and that providential 
forethought which ‘‘lays up fora rainy 
day." Excess; selfishness, avarice, cov- 
etousness. Deficiency: want of econ- 
.. omy; wastefulness; prodigality. 

» No. 10, Secretiveness—concealment, 
policy—the conservative principle—aids 
acquisitiveness in the retention of wealth. Misdirected, or in Excess, it is a prime 
element in hypocrisy, double-dealing, evasion, and that equivocating spirit which 
is scarcely compatible with honesty and candor. Foxy. Deficiency. want of reserve, 
tact, or policy ; good generalship requires strategy, ccncealment. 

No. 11, Cautiousness—fear, prudence—apprehends danger—is anxious, and some- 
times timid and irresolnte. JZrcess; cowardice, timidity. Deficiency; heedlessness, 
teckiessness, imprudent haste, disregard of consequences, 


LARGE. 
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ASPIRING GROUP. 


No. 12, Approbativeness —the desire to please, to gain admiration and popu 
larity. This faculty is of great import- LARGE, 

ance in social life. It gives to the person 
a desire to cultivate the amenities of so- 
cial intercourse. Excess.: vanity, undue 
sensitiveness to praise or blame; a slave 
to “ Mrs. Grundy.” Deficiency : disregard 
of the opinion of others. 

No. 13, Self-Esteem— dignity, govern- 
ing power, independence, the manly and 
commanding spirit. Axcess; arrogance; 
imperiousness. Deficiency: self-distrust 

MUOMNISEION:: ani depreciation ; a lack of self-assurance. 

No. 14, Firmness — steadfastness, perseverance, stability, decision, tenacity of 
purpose, determination, capacity to endure. .Ercess ; stubbornness, obstinacy. De- 
Jiciency : instability, unsteadiness, with “no will of his own." 


MORAL SENTIMENTS. 


No. 15, Conscientiousness. — Jus- SMALL, 
tice — moral sentiment, self-examina- 
tion, integrity, scrupulousness in mat- 
ters of duty, and obligation. It inclines 
one to hold to his convictions, to be 
“JUST, though the heavens fall" Hx- 
cess; censoriousness; great . scrupue 
lousness; self-condemnation, and une 
DU due censure. Deficiency: indifference 

2» to right or wrong ; equivocation. 

T$ No. 16, Hope—looxs to the future, 
buoys the mind with enthusiastic ex- MALEFACTOR. 
pectations of the yet-to-be. It has a 
most happy influence on the individual, and is too generally found low in develop- 
ment. Let it be encouraged. In Excess, renders one visionary and extravagant in 
expectations. Deficient, gives the tendency to despondency, sadness, and gloom. 

No. 17, Spirituality.—Faith, trust, and a satisfied state of mind, arising from a 
settled dependence or reliance on thé nature of things, is the happy result of this 
faculty. It is an intuitive religious ele- 
ment, leads to prophesy, and gives rise 
& to the belief in a superintending Provi- 
> dence. Excess; superstition, fanaticism. 
9 Deficiency : skepticism, incredulity. í 

No. 18, Veneration—has a high moral 77 
influence upon the character, giving an \@ 
intense aspiration for that which is su- 
preme in holiness, purity, godliness. It 
inspires the mind with awe and regard 
for sacred subjects, for the aged or wor- 
thy. It '**hungers and thirsts ” for higher 
moral conditions, which is universally 
expressed in the act of devout and sincere prayer to God.  Zxcess ; idolatry, undue 
deference for persons. Deficiency: disregard for things sacred and for the aged and 
Venerable. One without Veneration is unfortunate; a moral idiot. 
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No. 19, Benevolence—tho distributive moral feeling—has among its definitions 
the desiro to do good, tenderness, sympathy, charity, liberality, and philanthropy. 
Excess: morbid generosity, indiscreet philanthropy. Deficiency; selfishness, indif- 
ference to the wants of others, lack of kindness and sympathy, unforgiving. 


PERFECTIVE GROUP. 


No. 20. Constructiveness—the me- 
chanical, planning, and tool-using faculty. 
It aids in the construction of pictures, 
poetry, orations, lectures, books, gar- 
ments, houses, ships, schemes, and all 
employments demanding manual or men- 
tal dexterity, and aids the inventor. 
Excess ; attempting impossibilities, im- 
practical contrivanccs, perpetual motions. 

ney; inability to use tools, no 
CORREGGIO. vechanical skill or aptitude, a bungler. RAPHAEL. 

No. 21, Ideality- the esthetic faculty, or love of the beautiful and perfect. Itis 

essential in poetry, v literature, the arts, and all that is refining and pure, Excess : 
fastidiousness ; romantic; ‘* more 

nice than wise. " Deficiency : lack 

of taste, coarseness and vulgarity. 

B, Sublimity—may also be called 
an organ of the imagination. ‘Lhe 
stupendous in nature or art excites 
this faculty highly. In Access, it 
leads to exaggeration in tales or de- 
scriptions of unusual phenomena. — 
=> Deficient, it shows inability to appre- £ 
*' siate the grand and majestic. 

x No. 22, Imitation, or APTITUDE. 
MIEDON, .-The copying instinct. It enables BHAENPRARN, 
as to Vp ourselves to rociety by copying manners. It helps the actor in — 
ing character, and is one of the Ts 
chief channels by which we obtain 
knowledge and benefit by surround- 
ing influences. Zrcess; mimicry; 
servile imitation. Deficiency : odd- 
ity, eccentricity in ways and 
geages, lack of conformity. 

No. 23, Mirthfulness—wit, hu- 
mor, love of fun. It aids reason 
by ridiculing the absurd and in- 
congruous. Xzxcess; ridicule of 1775 7 NM 
improper subjects. Deficiency : MORSE. 
g.cat gravity, sedateness, indifference to wit and humor, inability to appreciate a joke. 


PERCEPTIVE ORGANS. 


No. 24, Individuality, Cunrosrry.— The inquisitive, knowledge-gathering disposi- 
tion, indispensable in the acquisition of physical knowledge or distinctness of thonght. 
The child says * Let me see!—let me see!” Excess; prying curiosity and inqüis- 
Mivencs8; each should * mind his own business." Deficiency; dullness of observation. 
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No. 25, Form—gives width be- 
tween the eyes, and enables us to 
remember the outline shapes of 
things. It has to do with draw- 
ing and working by the eye. Hx- 
cess; undue  sensitiveness to 
irregularity and want of harmony 
in shapes. Deficiency: forgets 
faces and forms, and can not cut 
or draw with skill or accuracy. 

No. 26, Size— enables ts to 
measure distances and quantities 

NORRIS. with the eye, and is represented by 
two apples of different sizes. It judges between large and small. Zcess; a constant 
comparison of size and proportion. Deficiency ; inability to estimate size and distance. 

No. 27, Weight—adapts man to the laws of gravity, whereby he rides a horse, 
balances and judges of the weight of things. Zxcess; disposition to climb and at- 
tempt hazardous feats of balancing; rope walking. Deficiency : inability to judge of 
weight, or to keep the center of gravity. 

No. 28, Color.—This faculty is symbolized by the rainbow. Its development 
enables us to discriminate, and discern hues and tints, and remember colors. Ææ- 
nE cess: great fondness for colors, 
fastidious criticism of tints. Dz- 
ficiency ; inability to distinguish 
colors ; ** color blindness." 

No. 29, Order —method, arrange- 
ment, system, neatness; is indi- 
cated by a housewife sweeping, 
When large, it makes one very 
neat and tidy. Zwcess; undue neat- 
ness. Deficiency : slovenliness, dis- 
order, and general irregularity. 

No. 30, Calculation—the power 
to enumerate, reckon, etc., shown 
by a sum in long division. Excess: disposition to count and ** reckon "' everything. 
Deficiency : lack of talent in relations of numbers; can not add, subtract, o* multiply. 

No. 31, Locality—the exploring faculty—love of travel and ability t» remember 
places—illustrated by a traveler on horseback near a guideboard. Excess? an un- 
settled, roving disposition. Deficiency : poor memory of places, liability to lose the way. 


MEDITATIVE. 


LITERARY FACULTIES. 

No. 32, Eventuality—the historic fac- 
ulty. Some people “ talk like a book ; ” 
are full of anecdotal lore, and can relate 
Occurrences, and have a good memory. 
A book of history illustrates this orgau. 
Excess : tedious relation of facts and 


stories. Deficiency: poor memory of 
events. 


No. 33, Time—zgives a consciousness 
-` of duration, tells the time of day, helps 
PEEL. the memory with dates, and music. It WEBSTER. 
is represented by an hour-glass and watch. —ZEvcess; undue particularity in matters 
relating to time; drumming with foot in company to mark time of music, etc. De 
ftcicrcy : inability to remember dates or keep time ; fails to keep engagements. 
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No. 34, Tune— thu musical instinct. Ability to compose, remember, and die 
tinguish musical sounds; is pictorially defined by a lady playing on a harp or lyre. 
Excess; disposition to sing, whistle, 
or play at improper times and places. 
Deficiency ; inability to distinguish or 
appreciate music. No Tune! 

No. 35, Language—located in the 
brain above und behind the eye, and, 
when very large, forces the eye for- 
ward and downward, forming a sack 
as it were under it; when the organ 
is small, the eye appears to be sunken 
more deeply in the head, and this 
fullness or sack-like appearance does 
not exist. Zxrcess: redundancy of words; more words than thoughts or ideas; gar- 
rulity. Deficiency; lack of verbal expression. Should cultivate Language. 


À E 


MENDELSSOHN. 


REASONING ORGANS. 

No. 36, Causality—the ability to com- SMALL. 
prehend principles and to think abstract- 
ly, to understand the why-and-wherefore 
of things, and to synthetize. Itis repre- 
sented by a picture of Newton observing 
a falling apple. His endeavor to explain 
the cause of that simple fact is said to 
have led to the discovery of the law of 
gravity. cess: too much theorizing. 
and impracticable philosophy. Deficien- 
cy: weak in judgment; inability to 
think, plan, or reason. - 

No. 37, Comparison—the analyzing, 
criticising, illustrating, comparing, inquisitive, adapting faculty, is represented by a 
chemist experimenting in his laboratory. Excess; captious criticism, unnecessary 
or improper contrasts. Deficiency; inability to reason by analogy. 

C, Human Nature—the 
power to discern motives, 
character, qualities, and 
physiological conditions. 
Good physicians have it 
large. This intuitive fac- 
ulty is shown by two men 
in conversation, one of 
whom is devoid of it, 
while the other, who has it 
Name, large, reads his motives. 

=. JMxcess; violent personal 
[| ^| prejudice, offensive criti- : 
. GARNOOHAN, cism of character. De- " ASTLEY COOPER, 
ficiency : indiscriminating confidence in everybody ; easily deceived. 

D, Suavity.—Agrceableness, tendency to speak and act in a mellow, persuasive 
manner—to put a smooth surface on rough affairs, and say disagreeable things 
agreeably, and withont giving offense. Zrcess; affectation, blarney. Deficiency; want 
of ease of manner. Larger in the French than in the English. 


(Thoee who may wish to pursue the study of this subject, and learn how to '* Read 
Character." will find reliable rules, with more than 1,000 illustrative engravings, in our 
great work entitlod * New PuvsrooNowv."' published at $5, $8. and $10. by 

8. R. WELLS, Practical Examiner, 389 Broadway, New York] 
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Readers will find some ** rich reading ” in our presentissue. They will not overlook 
“ Man’s Place in Nature," ‘‘ the Science of Man," as expounded by Phrenology, and tho 


Utility of the Science, in Character Reading. 
Besides all that, we here introduce Business 


Sketches of remarkable personages. 


Nor the Numerous Biographical 


Matters, including a few advertisements, quite useful to many, if not to all. 


THE CARRIAGE PAINTER’s IL 
LUSTRATED MANUAL, containing a Trea- 
tise on the Art, Science and Mystery of 
Coach, Carriage and Car Painting. In- 
cluding the Improvements in Fine Gild- 
ing, Bronzing, Staining, Varnisbing, Pol- 
ishing, Copying, Lettering, Scrolling, and 
Ornamenting. By F. B. Gardner, 16mo, 
cloth. Price $1.00. S. R. Wells, Publisher, 
889 Broadway. New York. 

Clear and concise statements of the 
principal methods 1n Carriage and Fancy 
Painting are given. It is thoroughly 
practical, as the author has had an experi- 
ence of more than twenty years in the art, 
and is in every respect a practical painter. 
The work will supply a want that has long 
been felt by Carriage, Fancy and Scroll 
painters; constituting as it does a reliable 
illustrated hand-book, or manual useful to 
all. It is, we believe, the only work on the 
subject by an American author. 

THE TRIBUNE says :—“ The Car- 
riage Painter’s Illustrated Manual,” by F. 
B. GARDNER, is a plain, sensible treatise 
on an important branch of mechanical in- 
dustry, presenting in a narrow compass 
the essential principles and methods of 
the difficult art to which it is devoted. 

THE MAIL, says: “The Carriage 
Painter’s Manual,” by F. B. Gardner 
(S. R. Wells), is a little illustrated work, a 
model in its way, giving complete, con- 
cise, and clear practical statements as to 


the entire art. We have seldom seen a 


work better fitted to its end. 


Our Booxs.—Any of our publi- 
cations may be ordered through our local 
agent'in your neighborhood, or if there ia 
no agent they will be sent direct by mail 

‘post-paid. If we have not already an 
agent in your vicinity we should like one, 
and will make such terms as will render it 
profitable to whoever will accept a LocAL 
AGENCY. 


Google 


Our LOCAL AGENTS.—There is 
pleasure and profit in the sale of new and 
useful books. An enterprising person 
who can '*talk and walk," may earn a few 
dollare and receive thanks of all into 
whose hands he or she may place “ GooD 
Books FOR ALL." In every city, village, 
or school district where our books are not 
kept on hand by bookeellers, there is a 
good chance for some one to make some- 
thing. It is not necessary for one to quit 
other business, and to devote all his or her 
time to this, but to call around in the 
morning or evening, and leave a circular. 
or catalogue at each house, shop, or fac- 
tory for examination, and then call again, 
to learn what books and how many are 
wanted. In this way orders will be made 
up, and large quantities sold. Whoever 
may wish to try this promising enterprise 
at almost no cost in cash, and but little 
cost in leisure-time, should send stamp 
to this office for particulars. It will “pay.” 


Works oF Dr. TRALL. — The 
publisher of this Annual contemplates re- 
publishing all the works of this author. 
Lecturers, Physicians and others who are 
interested in the dissemination of Hygien- 
ic literature among the people, will confer 
a favor on the publisher, by making this 
fact known as widely as possible. Mis- 
sionaries are wanted. We have now ready 
a set of Anatomical Plates (six) #20; Hy- 
dropathic Encyclopedia, $4.50; Cook Book, 
$1.50; Family Gymnasium, $1.75; Diph- 
theria, $1.50; The True Temperance Plat- 
form, 50e. ; Alcoholic Controversy, 50c.; 
Diseases of the Throat and Lungs, 25c; 
Water Cure for the Million, 80c. 


NEw AND REVISED EnprrioNs.— Nearly 
ready—New Hygienic Hand-Book, $2; 
The True Healing Art, 25c. 


.  RECIPROCATING. — A reader of 
THE JOURNAL writes as follows: 

S. R. WELLS, DEAR Srg,—For three 
years I have been a reader of the ‘* Phren- 
ological Journal," getting it through the 
news agent here. Perhaps it is not neces- 
sary for me to say bere that I love it; 
love it because it speaks so kindly to 
young men ; love it because it has been. as 
it were, a beacon light along my path 
through life; love it because it has been 
my teacher in a certain sense, showing me 
my duty and pointing out the precipices 
and pitfalls which abound everywhere. 
Now as you have helped me, it is my de- 
sire to help you in return. If you will 
send 1000 progpectuses and lists of books 
and 40 or 50 posters to me by express, I 
will have them distributed and the posters 
conspicuously posted. Most respectfully 
yours, D. B. R. 

We like this feeling of warm apprecia- 
tion and always feel willing to afford our 
friends every facility for belping. 


LrrE AT HOME; or, The Family 
and its Members. Husbands, Wives, Pa- 
rents, Children, Brothers, Sisters, Employ- 
ed, etc. By Rev. WILLIAM AIKMAN, D, D. 
A work which. should be found in every 
family. $1.50. Extra gilt, $2.90. © 


A beautifal spirit of Christian love and 
tenderness pervades the whole work, and 
none, we think, can read it without 
better for the perusal. —New York Times. 


A very thoughtful and excelent ractical 
work.— The gr ni: 


book. We would have a pum in every| 


house.—New York Observer. 


^ ———Q 


THE HuMAN FEET. Their Shape, 
Dress and Proper Care. How Flat Feet, 
Distorted Toes, and other Defects are to 
be Prevented or Corrected ; with Direc- 
tions for Dressing them elegantly, and 
comfortably. $1.25. 

Presenting a great number of valuable 
suggestions both to the wearer and manu- 
facturer.—N. Y. Tribune. If it should be 
read by everybody and its lessons heeded 
it would do great good.— Liberal Chris- 
ttan, N. Y. We commend this book espe- 
cially to parents whose children's feet are 
only beginning to be twisted out of shape. 
— Evening Mail, N. Y. 
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being hundred. 


popular premiums. 
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. MorE AGENTS WANTED~—-We 
have now our Local Agents scattered all 
over the country, siill we must have moro, 


one in every neighborhood. Our induco- 
ments are liberal and many of our agents 
are making it pay well, besides the good 
that may come from the increased circula- 
tion of our publications. Is there an agent 
in your vicinity? 1f so will you not co- 
operate with him and give him your in- 
fluence in behalf of our useful publications, 
If there is none, can you not name somo 
suitable person who would be willing to 
act as agent? Special ** TERMS to LOCAL 
AGENTS"! geni to any address on receipt 
of = 


OnE Wao Has READ It says :— 


It was with the greatest pleasure and 
profit that I read “Thoughts for the 
Young Men and Young Women of Ameri- 
ca.” A young man myself, I would say to 
every young man and to every young wo- 
men in America, you should have one of 
these books. Indeed, the money can not 


be invested to better advantage than pur- 


chasing this book or those similar to it. 


The author and publisher of such a book 


deserve the thanks of the thousands of 
young men and women in our country. 
The only fault to my mind is, that there 
are not millions of such books printed, 


instead of a few score or perhaps a few 
D. B. R. 
The book will be gent by mail, post-paid, 


to any address on receipt of price, $1.00. 


New PuvsrogNOoMY.—This great 
work is given for a club of only three new 
subscribers to the Phrenological Journal 
at $3.00 each. This is one of our most 
It i8 wanted for every 
Library and Drawing Room Table. Next 
to the Family Album, this will receive the 
most attention from friends and neighbors. 
It is an Album, in fact, with over 1,000 
Portraits and Pictures of the leading mep 
and women of all ages and nations ; and, 
in addition to the Portraits, it gives in 
many cases an Analysis of Character and 
brief Biographical Sketch. The price of 
this fine large vol., of nearly 800 pages, 
bound in muslin, is $5.00. 
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Tux CHRISTIAN UNION.—Under 
the able editorial management of Henry 
Ward Beecher and its generous publishers, 
this paper has met with a well-deserved 
great success. It is accepted as being in 
every respect the best paper of its kind 
ever published, broad and generous in its 
spirit and awake to all the interests of the 
times, We have made arrangements with 
the publishers by which we are enabled to 
clab THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL with 

: the Christian Union a year for $5.00, 
giving to the subscriber copies of. the 
beautiful pair of oil Chromos, worth $10. 
These chromos, '* WIDE AWAKE” and 
“Fast ASLEEP,” are two large-sized pic- 
tures, done in oil, and have always. been 
sold for $10, and we believe never less at 
retail. For 25 cents extra the Chromos 
will be mounted and varnished ready for 
framing. Or, if the subscriber prefers, a 
copy of MarsHALL’s HousEBOLD Env- 
GRAVING OF WASHINGTON, Of which we 
have already sent away so many, giving 
such tiniversal satisfaction. Address all 
orders to this office. 


THE RURAL New YorKER.—In 
this number of the ANNUAL, will be found 


the publisher's announcement for another |; 


year. As popular as THE RURAL has 
been for so many years it is destined to 
become even more so now, as the im- 
provement in size and style, together with 
the reduction in price, is made. To all 
who have not seen it we would say, send 
for a specimen No. We have made liber- 
al arrangements for clubbing, and THE 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL and RURAL 
wil both be sent a year for $4.75. Ad- 
dress this office. l 


Tug SUNDAY ScHooL TIMES 
Says,—'* THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
is fresh and full us ever. A practical com- 
mon sense always characterizes the ma- 
terial in this journal. It is as unique as it 
is valuable and necessary to all who ap- 
preciate suggestions concerning their 
bodily health, mental culture, and the 
philosophy of self-living and social dealing. 
To parents and educators of the young, it 
is peculiarly valuable." 
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A NEW PREMIUM. — We have 
made arrangements to offer the BICKFORD, 
FAMILY KNITTING MACHINE as a premi- 
um. A $25.00 Machine will be given for a 
club of twelve new subscribers at $3.00 
each. This is a great chance; send for 
circular telling what this machine will do. 
There should be one in every neighbor- 
hood. Club together and get the JoURNAL 
and the MacHINE. By doing this you can. 
see what the machine will do, and we 
would suggest that the machine might even 
be owned as common property, as it is 
light and ‘portable, and can easily be car- 
ried from one place to another. Can be 
readily attached to any stand or table. It 
always pleases. . 


CLUB RaATES.—The JOURNAL is 
offered to clubs at the following low rates. 
Many of our friends will, without doubt, 
feel willing to take names at these rates, 
and thus increase the circulation of the 
JOURNAL for the good it may do; and in 
other cases neighbors would club together 
and secure the Journal at reduced rates. - 


Single Copies, one year, - - - -$% 3800 

Five Copies, a year, - -:--- - - 1200 

Ten Copies, a year - - - - - - 28900 
And an extra Copy to the Agent. 

Fifteen copies a year $30, and a copy of 
“ NEW PHYSIOGNOMY,” to agent. 

Twenty Copies a year. $40, and a * Stu- 
dent's Set," worth $10, to ‘agent. 


In making up clubs, one subscription 
‘for two years, will count the same as two 
for one year, and so on... Names at club 
rates may -be new or old. We desire to 
extend to our friends every facility possi- 
ble for extending the circulation . of the 
Journal for 1872. 

ENGRAVINGS FOR Books, NEWS- 
PAPERS, Magazines, etc.—Lecturers, Pub- 
lishers and others, desiring engraved illus- 


|trations for books, lectures, etc., can be 


furnished with electrotypes of most of the 
wood engravings used in the PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL JOURNAL and our various publica- 
tions. During the past few years, we 
have several thousand of these illustra- 
tions uninjured, having printed the Jour- 
nal from electro-plates, and can furnish 
perfect casts at low prices. Persons wish- 
ing good Engravings at fair prices, call 
on, or address, 8. R. WELLS, 389 Broad- 
way, N. Y. 
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THE PARENT’S GUIDE ; or Human 


THE COLBY WRINGER, price 


Development through Inherited Tenden- | $7.50. This is pronounced by those who 


cies. By Mrs. Hester Pendleton. 
edition, revised and enlarged. Price by 
mail post-paid, $1.50. 

It is one of the best Physiological Works 
issued by Samuel R. Wells, in connection 
with his Phrenological enterprise. She 
manages her theme with perfect delicacy. 
Her physiological science is accurate, and 
the only possible influence of her book 
good and salutary. We wish, indeed, it 
could be studied by every young house- 
hold in the land.— Methodist. 

THE METHODIST HOME JOUR- 
NAL, speaking of Dr. Thompson’s Man 
in Genesis and in Geology, says,—‘‘ This 
little work clearly proves, that the recent 
geological developments, and the Bible 
history of creation, harmonize. It is 
neither a book of science nor of theology, 
but it aims to present the latest result of 
science, touching the origin of man. We 
hope that this excellent book may do 
much to strengthen the conviction, that in 
nature and the Bible alike, one living and 
eternal God is declared the Creator of all.” 

CROCKERY. — China, Glass and 
Queen's ware.—The wholesale crockery 
trade of St. Louis, Mo., is represented by 
the importing and manufacturing house, 
of R. D. WELLS & Co., 214 North Main St, 
whose advertisement may be found on 
another page. The Mason Jar for preserv- 
ing fresh fruits, etc., is a specialty, and we 
would, that every family in the South and 
West look to this, as a means of health 
and profit. 


Mr. J. JAY WATSON is the agent 
for the celebrated OLE BULL VIOLIN 
STRINGS (See advertisement), and is one 
of New York's most enterprising young 
men, but his enterpriee is regulated by a 
high-toned regard for the strict perform- 
ance of the commissions entrusted to 
him. He ought to succeed if ‘‘ honesty 
is the best policy.” 


W ATER-CURE.—Those who wish 


to try the Water-cure treatment, will find 
Dr. Smith’s Home described fully on an- 


other page. 
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Second ; have used it to be the best ever made. 


Every woman should be supplied with a 
wringer, one of the most important labor- 
saving inventions. This we will give for 
only three new subscribers to THE PHREN- 
OLOGICAL JOURNAL, at $3.00 a year. 


WEBSTER'S DICTIONARY. — We 
cannot add to the recommendations already 

ven to this great work. We simply say 
t GET THE BEST.” The unabridged, price 
$12.00, will be given as à premium. for a 
clab of eight new subscribers to the Phren- 
ological Journal for 1872, at $3.00 a year. 


INCLOSE PosTAGE.— All letters 
of inquiry desiring answers by mail must 
contain stamps for pos . This is a small 
amount to each one but on hundreds or 
thousands of letters the amount is very 
considerable. 


JAMES PYLE. — We think this 
nume must be familiar to nearly all Houso- 
keepers ; we would refer our readers to his 
advertisement, and recommend all he 
asks, a trial of his goods. 


OPEN AND FREE EVERY Day.— 
The Phrenological Museum, 389 Broadway, 
where may be seen some thousands of 
Busts, Skulls, Portraits, etc., of Distin- 
guished Personages. living and dead. Er- 
aman OUS with written charts given when 

est . ^ 


Books By RETURN MAIL.—Any 
Book, Map, Chart, Portrait, Album, Maga- 
gine, Paper, or Sheet Music sent ‘ - 
turn of first Post,” at Publishers’ prices. 
All works on Phrenolo sar te b ,Hy- 
dropathy, Anatomy, Medicine, Mechanics, 
and on the Natural Sciences, supplied 
Address 8. R. WELLS, No. 889 Broadway, 
New York, 
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Advertisements. 


J. Jay Watson's 
Ap American Musical 
M Agency. 92 CLINTON 
lg PLACE (Sth St.), New York. 
f Established 1863. Musical 
f Instruments, Sheet Music, 
£-Ole Bull Violin & Guitar 
Y. STRINGS Patent Violin Chin 
+“: Rest, and Musical Mer- 

à ws: chandise of every descrip- 
tion. Catalogues mailed free. Musical in- 
formation cheerfully [furnished gratui- 
end verbally or by mail. Send for Circu- 
ars. | 


T eee Xam AR n a o 


Drs. REYNOLDS BROTHERS, 
Surgeon Dentists, 


62 West Fourteenth Street, N. Y. 


Notice our new method of Filling Teeth by Elec- 
tricity ; takes but half the usual time; makes a bet- 
ter filling and with one-fourth the usual pain and 
J annoyance. > 
We extract thousands of teeth, and do it Without 
Pain, by a pure and harmless gas. We have made 


the gtudy and practice of Dentistry a life work. 
d, Soothe the Nerves of 


Bring Joy to the Chil 
the Invalid, and Lighten the Cares of the 
Overburdened ** House Mother.?? 


All sizes, styles and prices to be had. By sending to our address for a list, you 
can select what will suit your taste and your purse. Please state that you saw this 
Advertisement in the ANNUAL OF PHRENOLOGY. 


M. J. PAILLARD & CO., 680 Broadway, New York. 


GET THE BEST. 
WHEBSTER’S 


/ Unabridged Dictionary. 


YR A LY yy Vp 
TA EE 10,000 Words and Meanings 
E = = not in other Dictionaries. 


3000 Engravings. 1840 Pages Quarto. Price $12. 


* In its general accuracy, completeness and practical utility, the work is one which 

Prid His can read or write can henceforward afford to d se with." — Atlantic 
y 

* Young man,if you already have a Binle, buy Webster's Unabridged Dictionary 
next."— Chr. Sun. 

These three books are the sum total of great libraries; the Bible, Shakespeare, and 
Webster's Royal Quarto." — Chicago Evening Journal. 

A necessity for every intelligent family, student, teacher and professional man. 
What library is complete without the best English Dictionary ? 


Sold by all Booksellers. Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 
N. B.—This great work is given for a club of only eight new subscribers to the 


PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL at $3.00 a year, a most liberal offer and one which will en- 
able every one to secure the Dictionary. Address S. R. Wells, 889 Broadway, N. Y. 
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THE HYG EIAN HOME. The best and most complete Water-Cure in 


ist. Because there has been à roses aaa pe of permanent cures made, by the 


successful and peculiar mode o Frauen ad 
other establishment. 


9d. Because the Home is situated near many of the largest cities in the United 
States, and is thus easy of access by Railroag. 


8d. Because our bathing facilities are the most complete. 
4th. Because we have the purest and softest water. 
5th. Because the climate is the finest in the world (Bayard Taylor). 


6th. Because our buildings, location, climate Scenery air, water, bath rooms, home 
comforts and physicians, are all we claim for them 


"ith. Because our terms are low. For cut of building etc. see July No. A. P. Journal. 
d for our circular. Address all letters to 


A. SMITH, M.D., Wernersville, Berks Co., Pa. 


ed by the physicians, than at any 


Digitized by Goc gle | — onn marn 


VERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


HE HYGEIAN HOME. ; 
THE BEST AND MOST COMPLETE WATER-CURE IN AMERICA. 


, 


$3160 for $$5. 


The Phrenological Journal 


Is a First-Class Family Magazine devoted to Phrenology, Ethnology, Physi- 
ology, Education and erg ia ‘with measures to Reform, Elevate and Im- 
prove Mankind Physically, Mentally and Morally. Its articles are of the 
highest interest to all. It teaches what we are and how to make the most. 
of ourselves. The information it contains on the Laws of Life and Health, 
is well worth the price of the Magazine to every Family. 
Terms.—Publishetl monthly at $3.00 a year in advance. New volume (the 
54th) begins with Jan. number. Clubs of Ten at $2 each and an extra copy 
to agent. | 


The.Christian Union 


Isa First-Class Weekly Religious and Family Newspaper, edited by HENRY 
WARD BKECHER, and published at $3.00 a year. 

Arrangements have been made by which the ‘“‘ PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL," 
$3.00 a year; "* THE CHRISTIAN UNION," $2 a year; and a pair of superb Oil 
Chromos, “WIDE AWAEE" and ‘‘Fast ASLEEP,” price $10, will be sent for $5. 
Here is a chance to secure a first-class family magazine; a splendid weekly 
paper; a fine pair of chromos, all for $5.00. For 25 cts. extra the Chromos 

besent mounted and varnished ready for esee Address, with P. O. 
orders, or Registered letters, 8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. ! 


BOCK-STEGER'S MODELS. 


Every Lecturer on Physiology and Anatomy, Surgeon, 
Doctor, Professor, Collegian, Teacher £ Student 
should obtain a set of the following 
celebrated Models. 


4 Brains—A. B. C. D........... $20.00|1 Foot.......... M ri udi Mi e. $6.00 
8 Larynx—A. B. C.............. 1500|1 Hiand......................... 4.00 
8 Heads—A.B. C............... 80.00 |2 Elbow-joints............... 8.00 
1 Skin—MAGNIFIED.... ........ 6.0011 Shoulder-jodint............. 4.00 
1 Heart............. sreco ER gus 12.00 |1 Kmeg-joint ..... ........... 4.00 
1 EKar—MAGNIFIED..... I 12.0011 Hiip-joint.......... s. es. 4,00 
1 Eye—MAGNIFIED............-- 10.00 21 Pieces for $135. 


Imported to order without the least possible delay. 


ANATOMICAL & PHYSIOLOGICAL PLATES, 


BY R. T. TRALL, M.D. 


1. The Heart & Lungs. 4. Eye and Ear. 
2. Dissections.  " 5. Digestion. Price $20. 
9. Nervous Wystem. . 6. Circulation-Skin. 


HUMAN SKELETONS, WIRED & ARTIOULATED, $70 TO $150. 
For Sale by S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N.Y. 
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PYLE'S 0, K. SOAP, - 


Saleratus, and Cream Tartar. 
First-Class Household. Articles. 
Designed for the Best Family Trade. 


Good Soap is the desideratum of every economical housekeeper, yet the 
market is flooded with that which has the semblance, but not the qualities of 
real soap; and consumers thereof unconsciously incur an extravagant ex- 
penditnre in the course of time. Pyle’s ‘O. K.” is a pure article, the econo- 
my of which has been thoroughly established. Pyle’s Saleratus and Cream 

+ Tartar are also unadulterated articles that are well known to thousands of 
intelligent consumers in New York and New England. We can refer to the 
editor of this paper, or parade columns of testimonials, but knowing that 
our articles will speak for themselves, we solicit a trial. If your Grocer 
recommends some other, depend upon it he has his own interest in view, and 
not yours. 


JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, 
350 Washington St, New York. 


MUSIC, 


J. zay Watson’s American Musical Agency, 92 CLINTON PLACE 
h St.), New York. Established 1863. Musical Instruments, Sheet Music, Ole Bull 

iolin and Guitar Strings, Patent Violin Chin Rest, and Musical Merchandise of every 
description. Catalogues mailed Pass Musical information cheerfully furnished gra- 
tuitously, verbally, or by mail. Send for Circulars. 


RODNEY D. WELLS & CO. 
(Suecessors to SANFORD, WELLS & €0.,) 
AT THE OLD STAND, 
214 North Main St., bet. Pine & Olive, 
ST. LOUIS, MO., 


Have constantly on hand a complete assortment of China, Glass and 
ueensware, Looking Glasses, Lamps, and everything belonging to 
the Crockery Trade. Orders by mail will receive prompt attention. 
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The Kindergarten 
Alphabet and Building 
Blocks are a most perfect 
combination of all the requi- 
sites necessary for educational 
and building purposes. 


The forms have been proved 
by a test of twenty yeurs in the 
German Kindergartens, to be 
the best simple forms for build- 
ing that can be devised. The 
colors are beautiful, and war- 
ranted not to rub or wash. 


The forms and arrangement : 
of the alphabets, numerals, 
and other devices, are perfect 
and artistic. No other alpha- 
bet blocks have a script alpha- 
bet in addition to the Roman. 


Inquire for the KINDER- 
GARTEN ALPHABET and 
> BUILDING BLOCKS at your 
stationer’s, Booksellers and 
toydealer’s, and take no others. 


THE NEW GAME OF CARROMETTE. 
w 


The combination of skill and chance is most successful. Sold by booksellers and 
toydealers everywhere. Board three feet long, and one foot wide. 


Work and Play is the only magazine-devoted especially to the occupations 
and amusements of the home, including Games, Active Charades, Puzzles, Illustrated 
Rebuses, Problems, Curious Bible Questions, and amusing and instructive Sketches, 
by the most Tur writers. 

C 


INSTR ION with INNOCENT AMUSEMENT. is our motto. Only $1.00 

year, including six oil chromos and splendid premiums to clubs. Send TEN 
CENTS for a sample copy, with preminm list. or stamp for prospectus. 

Work and Play Annual of Home Amusements and Social 
Sports.—A work of over fifty pages, containing directions for Games, Parlor Sports, 
Acting Charades Rebuses, Puzzles, Bible Questions, &c.. &c., selected from nearly 
one thousand published in Work AND PLAY during 1870 and 1871. 

All the above, and one hundred other home amusements, published by 


MILTON, BRADLEY «d CO., Springfield, Mass. 


Send stamp for illustrated catalogue and price list, if you do not find a full assort- 
ment at your stationer’s ortoydealer's, ` 


TREE i , Original from 
Digitizea by (GOC gle UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


A List OF BEST WORKS ON 


ETHNOLOGY; 
Or, Natural History of Man. - 


Types of Mankind, $5; Indigenous 
Races of the Earth, $5.50 ; Races of 
the Old World, $2.50; Origin of the 
Species, $2.50; Evidence as to Man’s 
Place in Nature, $1.50; Natural 
History of the Human Species, 
$2; The Races of Man, $4; Natural 
History of Man, $2; The Plurality 
of the Human Races, $4; Man’s 
Origin and Destiny, $4; Man's 
Where, Whence, and Whither? 1.50. 
For all of the above, and any 
other work on this interesting and 
important subject, address, S. R. 
WELLS, 989 Broadway, New York. 


ON GYMNASTICS 


AND 
Physieal Culture. 


Illustrated Family Gymnasium, 
$1.75; New Gymnastics, $1.75; 
Weaklings, $1.75; Physical Per- 
fection, $1.75 ; Manual of Physical 
Exercises, $1.50; Manual of Calis 
thenics, $1.25 ; Hand Book of Calis- 
thenics and Gymnastics, $2.25 ; In- 
dian Club Exercise, $2.50 ; Manual 
of Light Gymnastics, 50c.; Hand 
Book of Gymnastics and Athletics, 
$5; Calisthenics, or the Elements 
of Bodily Culture on Pestalozzian 
Principles, Illustrated with 2,000 
Figures, $12 ; Physiology and Calis- 
thenics, $1.25; Exposition of the 
Swedish Movement Cure, $1.75; 
Theory and Practice of the Move. 
ment Cure, $1.75. 

Sent by mail, post paid, on receipt 
of price. Address, S. R. WELLS, 
$89 Broadway, New York. 
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` The Right Word in the Right Place, 


BOOKS FOR 
Phrenological Students. 


Phrenology at Home.—How can 
I learn Phrenology ? What books are best 
for me toread? Is it possible to acquire a 
knowledge of it without ateacher? These 
are questions put to us daily; and we may 
say in reply, that we bave arranged a series 
of the best works, with a Burt showing 
the exact location of all the Phrenological 
Organs, with such Illustrations and Defini- 
tions as to make the study simple and plain. 
The cost of this '* Sropent’s SET," which 
embraces New Physiognomy, How to 
Read Character, Constitution of Man, Self- 
Culture, Memory, Bust and Box, is only $10 
when taken together. (The full price, if 
ordered separately, would be $18). It may 
be sent by express, or as freight, safely box- 
ed—not by mail—to any part of the world. 


A LIBRARY FOR. 
Lecturers, Speakers and others. 


The Indispensable Hand-Book for 
Home Improvement, . . .€ 

Oratory, Sacred and Secular ; or, the 
Extemporaneous Speaker includ- 
a Chairman's Guide 


1 

The American Debater, . . 2 

School Day Dialogues, : s «4 
Cushing's Manual of Parliamentary 
Praciice, ; " ; ; . 

'T'he Culture of the Voice and Action, 1 

Treatise on Punctuation. By Wilson, 1 


One Copy of each sent by Express, on 
receipt of $10, or by mail, post-paid at the 
prices affixed. 


BEST WORKS ON 


PHONOGRAPHY ; 


Or, SHorT HaND WRITING, with 
prices, when sent pre-paid by post. 


Munson's Complete F honographer, $2.25; 
Graham’s Hand Book, $2.25; Graham’s 
First Reader, $1.75; Grahams Second Read- 
er, $2; Graham'g Dictionary, $5; Pitman’s 
Manual, $1.25; Pitman’s Companion, 
$1.50; Pitman's Reader, 40 cents; Pit- 
man’s History of Short Hand, $1.25; 
Longley s Manual, $1.25; Reporting Oase 
for opy Books, $1.00; Reporter’s Gold 
Pens, $1.75; 


Written Instruction. — Should 
lessons of written Instruction be desired 
the same may be obtained through this 
office, Terms, for a full course. $10. - 
Address S, R. WELLS, 389 B'way, N. Y. 
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BROADWAY, 
|». NEW YORK. 


AMERICAN 
Conservatory of Music. 
211 FOURTH Ave., N. Y. 


HENRY SCHROEDER, Director, 
The most prominent Music Institute in this Country. 


NEW PROSPECTUS NOW READY. 


AMERIOAN MUSICAL AGENCY. 


Competent Organists, Singers and Teachers of Music, Artists for Concerts fur- 
nished. Also Pianos for hire and for sale on installments. Music sent to any part of 
the United plaice: 


Google 


ELECTRO-MEDICAL APPARATUS. 


Pror. DoREMUS, and other eminent scientific men, declare the decided superior- 
ity of DR. JEROME KIDDER’S latest improved Six Current Electro, Medical Ap. 
paratus, patented in the U. S., England and France, the use of which has brought 
Electricity into so great favor as a cure for Nervous Debility, Dyspepsia, Bruises, 
Burns, Nervous Headache, as well as the various other diseases amenable to electri- 
cal treatment. 

** The effect was to me like life from the dead."—Rxv. R. W. OLIVER, Nebraska 
City, Neb. . 


For Illustrated Circular, and how to obtain the Genuine Improved Apparatus, 
Address, JEROME KIDDER,544 Broadway, N. Y. 


Sewing Machine Sales for 1870. 


THE SINGER STILL TRIUMPHANT. 


! THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, at 
= the World's Fair—constituted by the bhomss of the people 
=Œ —received the great award of the highest sales, and have 
3 - left all rivals far behind them, for they sold. in 1870, one 

> Mu hundred and twenty-seven thousand, eight hundred and 
thirty-three machines, being more than forty thousand in advance of thcir sales of 
the previous year, and over forty-/our thousand more than the sales of any other Com- 
pany for 1870, as shown by the following figures from sworn returns of the sales of 


Licenses. 
THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY $0ld over the Florence Sew- 
ing Machine Co................. Ppa at Pike ua MM re POT UNT 110,173 Machines.- 

Sold over the Wilcox & Gibbs Sewing Machire Co............. s... 98,943 do 
Sold over the Weed Sewing Machine Co......................... eee 92,531 do 
Sold over the Grover & Baker Sewing Machine Co.................. 10,431 do 
Sold over ihe Howe Machine Co... .... .. wo. ccc ccc ee cece cone ence 52,677 do 
Sold over the Wheeler & Wilson Manufacturing Co............ ... 44,6295 do 


all of which is mainly owing to the popularity of what is known as the ‘‘ NEW FAMILY 

SEWING MACHINE," which is now fast finding its way into every well regulated house- 
hold. For circulars giving full particulars of Machines, their folding Cases of many 
varieties of wood and finish, their Attachments for numerous kinds of work, which, 
till recently, it was thought that delicate fingers alone could perform. as well as par- 
ticulars about all articles used by their Machines, such 4s Twist, Linen Thread, Spool 
Cotton, Oil, &c., &c., apply to any of their Authorized Agents, or to 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
34 Union Square, New York. s 
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PREMIUMS FOR 1872. 


We make the following offers for new subscribers 
to THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, and feel assured 
that no reader who glances down the list can fail to 
find therein something which he or she needs, or would 
like to possess. 


- No. Names of Articles. Cash Value, N0- Sub's 
at $3 each, 
1. Seven-Octave Rosewood Piano of the best makers....... $650 00....350 


2. Seven-Octave Rosewood Piano, stylish and of fine quality 450 00....280 
8. Parlor Organ, Rosewood, five octave, double reed, two . 


BLO PS icc Sinus eP Lap eae ees edie cV Ea UE. ou diae 170 00....100 
4, Metropolitan Organ, Mason and Hamlin, five-Octave.... 130 00.... 60 
5. Choice Library, your selection at publishers’ rates...... 100 00.... 60 
6. Choice Library, your selection..................... ee. 75 00.... 50 
7. New American Cyclopedia, 16 vols..................... 80 00.... 40 
8. Ladies’ Gold Watch,.... Elgin................... eee ee . "$5 00.... 85 
9. Chest of Tools, "5 pieces eer bd YES Vois ua xa Va 40 00.... 25 
10. Library; your CHOC... ecuezce sr se avv veusvsrésesr wes 30 00.... 22 
11. Sewing-Machine, Grover & Baker —M—— enurcess 55 00.... 19 
12. Dressing-case, for Lady or Gentleman, morocco, elegant.. 20 00.... 15 
18 Handsome Bronze Mantel Clock, eight-day.............. 18 00.... 15 
14. Bickford Family Knitting Machine...................... 25 00.... 12 
15. Silver Hunting-case Watch, Elgin....................... 80 00.... 12 
16. Rosewood Writing-desk, furnished..................... 10 00.... 8 
17. Webster's Illustrated Quarto Dictionary.............. 12 00.... 8 
18. Student's Set of Phrenological Works with Bust ........ 10 00.... 6 
19. Webb's **Adder,"..... ——ÁÓ—Á— M — sie . 1000.... 6 
20. The Challenge Washing Machine; no better in use...... 9 00.... 6 
21. Stereoscope, Rosewood, 12 fine views......... .... ese. 800... 6 
22. Colby Clothes Wringer. Every wife wants one ........ 7 50.... 8 
28. Any vol of Lange’s Biblical Commentaries, or ‘New 
Physiognomy," or The Emphatic Diaglott.......... , 500.... 8 


Should any one wish to secure an article not included 
in the foregoing list, we will, on application, make as 
liberal an arrangement with reference to it, as possible. 

On receipt of a list of names with the money—which 
may be sent in the form of a draft, post-office order, or 
in a registered letter—we will at once forward the 
premium. Local agents wanted every where, cash 
commissions given. Please address 


S. R. WELLS, 389 sme New York. 
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«IT IB AN ILLUSTRATED CYCLOPEDIA.” 
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BW PHYSIOGNOMY; 


SIGNS OF CHARACTER, 


As manifested in Temperament and External Forms, and especially 
in the Human Face Divine. | 


By 8. R. WELLS, EDITOR PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL, 


Largo 12mo, 768 pp. With more than 1,000 Engravings. 


Illustrating Phystognomy, Anatomy, Physiology, Ethnology, Phrenol- 
0 ogy, and Natural History. 


——— 4 ————————— 


COMPREHENSIVE, thorough, and practical Work, in which all that is 

known on the subject treated is Systematized, Explained, Illustrated, and Applied. 
Physiognomy is here shown to be no mere fanciful speculation, but a-consistent and well- 
considered system of Character-reading, based on the established truths of Physiology 
and Phrenology, and confirmed by Ethnology, as well as by the peculiarities of individ- 
vals. It is no abstraction, but something to be made useful; something to be practiced 
by everybody and in all places, and made an efficient help in that noblest of all studies— 
the Study of Man. It is readily understood and as readily applied. The following are 
some of the leading topics discussed and explained in this great illustrated work: 


Previous Systems given, including 
those of all ancient and modern writers. 


General Principios of Physiognomy, 
or the Physiological laws on which charac- 
ter-reading is and must be : 


Temperaments, — The Ancient Doc- 
trines — Spurzheim's Description — Tbe 
New Classification now in use here. 7 


Practical Physiognomy. — General 
Forms of Faces—The Eyes, the Mouth, 
the Nose, the Chin, the Jaws and Teeth 
the Cheeks, the Forehead, the Hair and 
Beard, the Complexion, the Neck and 
Earp, the Hands and Feet, the Voice, the 
Walk, the Laugh, the Mode of Shaking 
Hands, Dress, etc., with illustrations. * 


Ethnology .—The Races, including the 
Caucasian, the North American In 8, 
the Mongolian, the Malay, and the African, 
with the 


National Types, each illustrated. 


numerous subdivisions: also 


Physiognomy Applied—To een 
to the Training of Children, to Perso 
Improvement, to Business, to Insanity and 
Idiocy, to Health and Disease, to 
and Professions, to Personal Improvement, 
and to Character-Reading generally. Util 
ity of Physiognomy, Self-Improvement. 

Animal Typés.— Grades of Intelli- 

nee, Instinct and Reason — Animal 

eads and Animal Types among Men.. 

Graphemancy.—Character revealed in 
Hand-writing, with Specimens—Palmistry. 
“ Line of Life" in the human hand. 

Character-Reading.— More than a 
hundred noted Men and Women introduc- 
ed—What Physiognomy says of them. 

The Great Secret.—How to be Healthy 
and How to be Beautiful—Mental Coamet- 
ics—very interesting, very useful. 


Head—Views of Life — Illustrative Anec- 


dotes—Detecting a Rogue by his Face. 


. No one can read this Book without interest, without real profit. “Knowledge is ' 
power,” and this is emphatically true of a knowledge of men—of human character. He | 
who has it is ** master of the situation ; and anybody may have it who will, and find in | 
it the * secret of success” and the road to the largest personal improvement. 
Price, in one large Volume, of nearly 800 pages, and more than 1,000 engravings on 
toned paper, handsomely bound in embossed muslin, $5; in heavy calf, marbled edges, 
$8; Turkey morocco, full gik, $10. Agents may do well to canvass for this work 


* 


| 
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THE INDISPENSABLE HAND-BOOK. 


How to Write---How to Talk--- How to to | 


Behave, and How to Do Business. | 


COMPLETE IN ONE LARGE VOLUME. 


'T'His new work—in four parts—embraces just that practical matter-of- 
fact information which every one—old and young—vught to have. It will aid in attain- 
ing, if it does not insure, “ success in life." Itcontains some 600 pages, elegantly bound, 
and is divided into four parts, as follows: 


How to Wriie: 


As A MANUAL OF LETTER- WRITING AND COMPOSITION, I8 FAR SUPERIOR 
to the common ** Letter-Writers." It teaches the inexperienced how to write Business 
Letters, Family Letters, Friendly Letters, Love Letters, Notes and Cards, and News- 
paper Articles, and how to Correct Proof for the Press. The newspapers have pro- 
nounced it ** Indispensable." 


How te Talk: 


No OTHER BOOK CONTAINS 80. MUCH USEFUL INSTRUCTION ON THE 
subject as this. It teaches how to Speak Correctly, Clearly, Fluently, Forcibly, Elo- 
quently, and Effectively, in the Shop, in the Drawing-room ; a Chairman's Guide, to con- 
duct Debatiny Societies and Public Meetings; how to Spell, and how to Pronounce all 

_ sorts of Words ; with Exercises for Declamation. The chapter on ‘‘ Errors Corrected" 
is worth the price of the volume to every young man. ‘* Worth a dozen grammars.” 


How te Behave: 
THis I8 A MANUAL OF ETIQUETTE, AND IT IS BELIEVED TO BE THE 
best “ MANNERS BOOK" ever written. If you desire to know what good manners 
require, at Home, on the Street, at a Party, at Church, at Table, in Conversation, at 


Places of Amusement, in Traveling, in the Company of Ladies, in Courtship, this book 
will inform vou. It is a standard work on Good Behavior. 


Hew te De Business: 


INDISPENSABLE IN THE COUNTING-ROOM, IN THE STORE, IN THE SHOP, 
on the Fars, for the Clerk, the Apprentice, the Book Agent, and for Business Msn. It 
teaches how to Choose a Pursuit, and how to follow it with success. ''It teaches how 
to get rich honestly,” and how to use your riches wisely. 


How to Write—How to Talk—How to Behave—How to Do Business, bound 
in one large handsome volume, pést-paid, for $2 25. 


Agents wanted. Address, S, R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 
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Works on Phrenology and Physiognomy, 


Published by 8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


————9—9-—9-9—4————- 
* GooD Books For ALL.”—Here are the best Works on these subjects. 


Each covers ground not covered by others. 
gent by return post, on receipt of price. 


American Phrenolozícal Jours 
NAL AND LiFe Illustrated. Devoted to 


Ethnology, Physiology, Phrenology 
Physiognomy, Psychology, Biography, 
Education, Árt, Literature, with Meas- 


ures to Reform, Elevate and Improve 
Mankind Physically, Mentally and Spir- 
itually. Edited by 3. R. WELLs. b- 
lisned monthly, in octavo form, at $3 & 
year in advance, or 80 cents a number. 


Annuals of Phrenology and 
Puysioanomy. One yearly 12mo vol- 
ume. Price 25 cente for the current 

ear. For 1865, '60, '67, °68, '69, "T0, "t1. 
e geven containing over four hundred 
pages, many portraits and biographics of 
istinguish Bailes Sep together with 
articles on ‘* How to Study Phrenology," 
“ Bashfulness, Diffidence, Stammering,” 
** The Marriage of Cousins," “ Jealousy, 
Its Cause and Cure," etc. The seven 
bound in one volume, muslin, $1.50. 


Constitution of Man. Considered 
in relation to External Objects. B 
GEORGE CowBE. The only authorized 
American Edition. With Twenty En- 
gravings, and a Portrait of the Author. 

uslin, $1.75. : 


Chart of E hysiognomy Ellus- 
TRATED. Designed for Framing and for 
Lecturers. Map form. 2 cents. 


Defence of Phrenology; Contain- 
uias Essay on the Nature and Value 
of Phrenological Evidence. A Vindica- 

tion of Phrenology against the Attacks 

of its opponents, and a View of the Facta 
relied on by Phrenologists as proof that 
the Cerebellum is the seat of the repro- 
ductive instinct. By BoARDMAN. $1.50. 


Domestic Life, Thoughts on; 
or, Marriage Vindicated and Free Love 
Exposed. By N. SIZER. 25 cents. 


Education: Its elementary Principles 
founded on the Nature ot Man. By J. G. 
SPURZHEIM, M.D. With an Appendix, 
e dore the Temperaments, and a 
Brief Analysis of the Faculties. An ex- 
cellent work. Jlustrated. $1.50. 


Education and Self-Improve- 
MENT COMPLETE. Comprising Physiol- 
ogy—Animal and Mental; Self-Culture 
and Perfection of Character; includi 
the Management of Youth; Memory an 
Intellectual Improvement. Complete in 
one large 12mo vol. Muslin, $4.00. 


Google 


Copies of one or all will be 
Please address as above. 


How to Read Character. A New 
Illustrated Hand-Book of Phrenology and 
Poyatoenomy, for students and Examin- 
ers, with a Chart for recording the sizes 
Jf the different bir irs of the Brain, in 
the Delineation of Character, with up- 
wards of 170 Engravings. Latest and 
best. Paper, $1. Muslin, $1.25. 


Memory and Intellectual Ime 
PROVEMENT, applied to Cultivation of 
Memory. Very useful. $1.50. 


Lectures on Phrenology. By 
GEORGE ComBE. With Notes. An Es- 
say on the Phrenological Mode of Inves- 
tigation, and a Historical Sketch. By 
BOARDMAN, M.D. 1 vol.12mo. $1.75. 


Mental Science. Lectures on, ac- 
cording to the Philosophy of Phrenology. 
Delivered before the Anthropological 
Society. By G. S. WEAVER. $1.50. 


Moral Philosophy. By GrEonex 
COMBE. Or, the Duties of Man consid- 
ered in his Individual, Domestic and 
Social Capacities. From the Edinburgh 
Edition. With the Author's latest cor- 
rections. $1.75. 


Natural Laws of Man. Questions 
with Answers. A Capital Work. By J. 
G. Spurzheim, M.D. Muslin, %5 cents. 


New Physiognomy; or, Signs of 
Character, as manifested through Tem- 
perament and External Forms, and es- 
pecially in the * Human Face Divine.” 

ith more than One Thousand Wustra- 
tions. By 8. R. WELLs. In three styles 
of binding. Price. in one 12mo volume, 
768 Pp. ndsomely bound in muslin, 
$5; heavy calf, marbled edges, $8; 
turkey morocco, full gilt, $10. 


Phrenology and the Scriptures. 
Harmony between Phrenology and Bible. 
By JoHN PIERPONT. 2 cents. 


Phrenological Busts, Showing the 
latest classification, and exact locations 
of the Organs of the Brain, fully develop- 
ed, designed for Learners. In this Bust, 
all the newly-uiscovered Organs are 

ven. Itis divided so as to show each 

dividual Organ on one ride: and all 
the groupe—Social, Executive, Intellec- 
tual, an Nan Gee. classified, on 
the other side. There are two sizes, the 
largest is sold in box, at $2.00. The 
smaller, at $1.00. Sent by express. 


Phrenology Proved, llinstra- 
TED AND APPLIED. Embracing an An- 
alysis of the Primary Mental Powers in 
their Various Degrees of Development, 
and Location of the Phrenological Or- 
gans. ZHustrated. $1.75. 


Self-Culture and Perfection of 
CHARACTER ; Including the Training and 
Management of Children. $1.50. 


Self-Instruetor in Phrenology 
AND PuxasioLogY. With over One Hun- 
dred Engravings and a Chart for Phren- 
ologia. for the Recording of Phrenolog- 
ical Developments. Paper, 50 cents. 
Muslin, 15 cents. 


Symbolieal Head and Phreno- 
LOGICAL MAP, on fine tinted paper, for 
Framing. 25 cents. 


Wells* New Descriptive Chart 
for Use of Examiners, giving a Delinea- 
tion of Character. 25 cents. 


Anatomical and. Physiological 
PLATES Arranged expressly for Lectures 
on Health, Physiology, etc. By R. T. 
Trall, M. D. hey are six in number 
DDR the normal position an 
life-size of all the internal viscera, mag- 
nified illustrations of the organs of the 
special senses, and a view of the nerves, 
arteries, veins, muscles, etc. Fully col- 
ored, backed, and mounted on rollers. 
Price for the set, net $20. 


Avoidable Causes of Disease, 
INSANITY, AND DEFORMITY, including 
Marriage and its Violations. By Dr. 
John Ellis. $3. 


Children, their DAnacemene in Health 
and Disease. A Descriptive and Practi- 
cal Work. By Dr. Shew. $1.75. 


Diseases of the Throat and 
Lunes. With Treatment. 25 cents. 


Domestic Practice of Hydro- 
PATHY, with a form ofa Report for the 
assistance of Patients in consulting their 
Physicians. By E. Johnson, M. D. $3. 


Family Gymnasium. Containing 
the most improved methods of applying 
Gymnastic, Calisthenic, Kinesipathic, 
and Vocal Exercises, to the Develop- 

ment of the Bodily Organs. By. Dr. 

Trall. Many lUwsírations. $1.15. 
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Your Character from Your 
Lrkengess. For particulars, how to have 
pictures taken, inclose stamp for a copy 
of " Mirror of the Mind." 


To Physicians, Lecturers, and 
ERS. We have & Cabinet of 40 

Casts of Heads, selected from Our Mu- 
seum, which are sold at $35.00. Also a 
set of Phrenological Drawiugs, on can- 
vas, size of life, 40 in number. price 
0.00. A set of six Anatomical and 
hysiological plates, colored and mount- 
ed, $20. Another set of twenty, in sheets, 
piain, $35. Colored and mounted, £60. 
keletons, from $40 to $60. Manikins, 


$250 to $1000. Portraits in oil from $5: 


upwards. Woodcuta, $3.50 to $5. Sym- 
bolical Heads, Electrotypes, $3 to $5, 
and $7.50, according to size. 


All Works pertaining to the “ SCIENCE oF MAN,” including Phren- 
ology, Physiognomy, Ethnology, Psychology, Physiology, Anatomy, 
Hygiene, Dietetics, etc., supplied. Enclose stamp for Wholesale Terms 
to Agents. Address BS. R. WELLS, 889 Broadway, New York. 


Works on Physiology and Hygiene. 


{It has been said that, a man at Forty Years of Age 
That at this Age, he ought to know how to treat, and take care of himeelf. These 
Works are intended to give instruction on * How to Live," How to avoid Diseases 
and of Premature Decay. They are practical, adapted to both People and Profession.] 


is either a ‘‘ Physician or a Fool." 


Food and Diet. With observations 
on the Dietical Regimen suited for Dis- 
ordered States of the Digestive Organs, 
Dietaries of the Principal Metropolitan 
Establishments for Lunatics, Criminals, 
Children, the Sick, Paupers, etc. A 
thorough scientific Work. By Jonathan 
Pereira, M. D., F. R. S. and L. S. Edited 
by Charles A. Lee, M. D. $1.75. 

D 


Fruits and Farinacea, the 
PROPER Foop or MAN. Vegetarian. By 
John Smith. With Notes and Jl/ustra- 
tions. By R. T. Trall, M.D. Muslin, $1.75. 


Hydropathic Cook Book. With 
ipes for Cooking on Hygienic Princi- 
ples. By Dr. Trall. $1.50. 


Hydropathic Encyclopedia. A 
ystem of Hydropathy and Hygienc. 
Embracing Outlines o anatomy Fay 
siology of the Human Body ; yeien c 
Agencies, and the Preservation of 
Health ; Theory and Practice; Special 
Pathology, including the Nature, Causes, 
Symptoms, and Treatment of all known 
Diseases. Designed as a Guide to Fami- 
lies and Students, and a Text Book for 
Physicians. By R. T. Trall, M.D. $4.50. 
The most complete Work on the subject. 


-— 


Family Physician. A Ready Pres- 
criber and Hygien.c Adviser. With Ref- 
erence to the Nature, Causes, Preven- 
tion, and Treatment of Diseases, Acci- 
dents, and casualties of every kind. 
. With a ier and Copious Index. 
By Joel shew. M.D. Muslin, $4. 


Management of Infancy, Physio- 
logical and Moral Treatment. By An- 
drew Combe, M.D. With Notes and a 
Supplementary Chapter. Muslin, $1.50. 


Midwifery and the Diseases of 
WOMEN. A Descriptive and Practical 
Work. With the general management 
of Child-Birth, Nursery, etc. 


Movement-Cure. An Exposition of 
the Swedish Movement-Cure. Embrac- 
ing the History aud Philosophy of this 
System of Medical Treatment. with Ex- 
amples of Movements, and Diree ions for 
their Use in Various Forms of Chronic 
Diseases. Illustrated. By George H. 
Taylor, M. D. Muslin, $1.75. 


Notes on Beauty, Vigor and De- 
VELOPMENT ; or, How to uire Plump- 
ness of Form, Strength of Limb, and 

‘Beauty of Complexion. 12 cents. 


Ph siology of Digestion, Con- 
sidered with relation to the Principles 
of Dietetics. By Andrew Combe, D.M. 
TUustrated. 50 cents. 


Philosophy of the Water-Cure. 
A Development of the true Principles of 
Health and Longevity. By John Balbir- 
nie, M.D. 50 cents. 


Practice of the Water-Cure. Con- 
taining a Detailed account of the various 
Baiting processes. 50 cents. 


Physiology, Animal and Mental: 
Applied to the Preservation and Restor- 
ation of Health of Body and Power of 
Mind. Illustrated. Muslin, $1.50. — 


Principles of Physiology applied to 
the Preservation of Health and to the 
Improvement of Physical and Mental 
Education. By Andrew Combe. $1.75. 


Science of Human Life, Lectures on 
tHe. By Sylvester Graham. With a 
copious Index and Biographical Sketch. 
ofthe Author. ZHusirated. $8.50. 


Sober and Temperate Life. The Dis. 
courses and Letters of Louis Cornaro. 
With a Biography of the Author, who 
died at 150 years of age. 650 cents. 


Tea and Coffee, their Physical, Intel- 
lectual, and Moral Effects on the System. 
By Dr. Alcott, 25 cents. 


The Alcoholic Controve , A Re- 
view of the Westminster R on the 
Physiological Errors of Teetotalism. By 
Dr. Trall. 50 cents. 


The SY of a Stomach. By a Re- 
formed Dyspeptic. Paper, 50 cents; 
muslin, 75 cents. 


Three Hours’ School a Day. A Sert- 
ous Talk with Parents. By William L. 
Crandal. Muslin, $1.50. . 


Water-Cure in Chronic Diseases. |. 
An Exposition of the Causes, Progress 
and Terminations of Various Chronic 
Diseases of the Digestive O s, Lungs, 
Nerves, and Skin, and of their Treat- 
ment. With engraved View of the Lungs, 
Heart, Stomach, and Bowels. By Jd. 
Gully, M. D. $2. 


*€ A Special List” of 70 or more Privato 
Medical, Surgical and Anatomical Works, 
invaluable to those who need them, sent 
onreceipt of stamp. Address S. R. Wells, 
889 Broadway, New York. i 


The READER will greatly oblige by exhibiting this CATALOGUE to’ a 
neighbor, who would,gperhaps, be glad to procure some of the Works; 
or, would like to become a subscriber to the ILLUSTRATED PHRENOLOGI- 
CAL JOURNAL, or engage in the sale of these publications. 


Works for Home Improvement. 


This List embraces Just such Works as are suited to every member of the family— 
old and young. These Works will serve as guides in Self-Improvement, and are alm ost 
indispensable to those who have not the advantages of a. liberal cducation. 


Aims and Aids for Girls and Young 
Women, on the various Duties of Life, 
Physical, Intellectual, and Moral, Self- 

ture, Improvement, Dress, Beauty, 
Employment, the Home Relations, Du- 
ties to Young Men, Marriage, Woman- 
hood, and poiness, By Rev. G. 8. 
Weaver. Mus , $1.50. 
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ZEsop's Fables. The People’s Pictorial 
Paon. i rag iA ee with 
nearly Sixty. Engravings. o 
beveled boards. ‘Only 1. i 

Benny. An Dlustrated Poem. Anna 
Chambers Ketchum. Published: in the 
ag style of Enoch Arden. A beauti- 
fu. stmas present. $1.5). 


Chemistry, and its application to Phys- 
iology, A culture, and Commerce. 
Liebig. cents, 


Footprints of Life; or, Faith and Na- 
ture Reconciled. A Poem in Three Parts. 
‘The Body. The soul. The Deity. By 
Philip Harvey, M.D. $1.25. 


Hand-Book. Being a Guide to the Culti- 
vation and Management of Fruit Trees. 


How to Propagate them. ius. 


Good Man’s Legacy. A Sermon by 
. Rev. Dr. Osgood. 25 cents. Gospe 
Among the Animals; or, Christ 
with the Cattle. Same. 28 cents. 


Hand-Book for Home Improve- 
MENT: comprising * How to Write," 
* How to Talk," ** How to Bebave,” and 
* How todo Business," in one vol. $2.95. 


How to Live; Saving and Wasting, or, 
Domestic Economy made plain. By 
Solon Robinson. $1.50. 


Home for All; The Concrete, or Gra- 
vel Wall. New, Cheap, Superior Mode 
of Building. $1.50. 


Hopes and Helps for the Young of 
BOTH SEXES, Relating to the Formation 
of Character, Choice of Avocation, Health, 
Conversation, Cultivation of Intellect, 
Moral Sentiment, Social Affection, Court- 
ship and Marriage. By Weaver. $1.50. 


Library of Mesmerism and Psy- 
CHOLOGY. Comprising the Philosophy 
of Mesmerism, Clairvoyance, and Men- 
tal Electricity ; Fascination, or the Pow- 
er of Charming; The Macrocosm, or the 
World of Sense; Electrical Psychology, 
the Doctrine of Impressions; The Sci- 
ence of the Soul, treated Physiologically 
and yai ns One large vol. Il- 
lustrated. Muslin, $4.0.. 


Life at Home; or, The Family and its 
Members. A capital work. By William 
Aikman, D.D. $1.50; gilt, $2. 


Life in the West; or. Stories of the 
Mississippi Valley. Where to buy Pub- 
lic Lands. By N. C. Meeker. $2. 


M in Genesis and in Geology; 
or the Biblical Account of Man’s Crea- 
pon gna p ier eg s xd "n 

an > y Josep ? 
Teen. D.D., LL. D. One vol. $1. 

on Man. With Notes. 

ustrated. Cloth, gilt, bev- 

Best edition: $i. 


Pope’s Essa 


tifull 
eid boards. 


and Scientific Books for sale. 


Goc gle 


Fruit Culture for the Million. A- 


Descriptions of the Best Varieties, and : 


Oratory—Sacred and Secular; or, 
the Extemporaneous Speaker. Including 
Chairman’s Guide for conducting Public 
Meetings according to the best Parlia- 
mentary forms. By Wm. Pittenger. $1.50. 


Temperance in Congress. Ten Min- 
utes’ Speeches delivered in the House of 
Representatives. 25 cents. 


The Christian Household. Embrac 
ing the Christian Home, Husband, Wife, 
Father, Mother, Child, Brother, and Sis- 
ter. By Rev. G. 8. Weaver. $1. 


The Emphatic Diaglott; or, The New 
Testament in Greek and English. Con- 
taining the Original Greek Text of the ! 
New Testament, with am Interlin 
Word-for-Word English Translation. 
work for Students in Theology, and S. 8. 
Teachers. By Benjamin Wilson. Price, 
$4, extra fine binding, $5. 


The Planchette Mystery ;: An Inqui 
into the Nature, Origin, import. an 
Tendencies of Modern Signs and Won- 
ders. How to Work Planchette. 25c. 


The Right Word in the Right 
Place. A New Pocket Dictionary and 
Reference Book. Embracing Synonyms, 
Technical Terms, Abbreviations, For- 
eign Phrases, Writing for the Press, 
Punctuation, Proof-Reading, and other 
Valuable Information. Cloth, 75 cents. 


The Temperance Reformation. Its 
History from the first Temperance Soci- 
ety in the United States. By Rev. J. 
Armstrong. With Portrait. $1.50. 


Ways of Life, showing the Right Wa 
and the Wrong Way. By EG. a. 8. 
Weaver. Müslin, $1. 


Weaver’s Works for the Young. 
Comprising ' Hopes and Helps for the 
Yo of both Sexes,” ** Aims and Aids 
for Girls and Young Women," “ TE 
of Life; or, the. Right Way and the 
Wrong Way. * Agreat work, $8. 


Wedlock; or, the Right Relations of the 
Sexes. Disclosing the Laws of Conjugal 
Selection, and sho who may and 
who may not Marry. For both Scxes. 
By 8. R. Wells. Plain, $1.50; gilt, $2. 


Capital Punishment; or, the Proper 
Treatment of Criminals. Single copies, 
10 cents. Education of the Heart. 
BY Hon. Schuyler Colfax. 10 cents. 

ather Mathew, the Temperance 
Apostle, his Portrai , Character, and 
B ography. 10 cents. 


We have all works on Phonography and a large stock of Mechanical 
Any book wherever published may be 
ordered at advertised price, and will be promptly sent, by return post, 
from this office. English, French, Spanish and German Works, imported 
to order. Agents wanted. Address, S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


The Phrenological Journal. 
A BRIEF PROSPECTUS FOR 1872.* 


Agreeable to custom, we now issue our announcements for 
a new Volume (the 54th,) and a New Year. What more need 
be said, than to state the fact that we shall make Tux Puareno- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL just as good for 1872 as we can possibly afford 
to do? That it will continue to improve in the future, as it has 
in the past? That each succeeding volume shall surpass its 
preceding volume? Readers, past and present, will themselves 
bear witness to this fact. Our facilities have been greatly in- 
creased of late, and we intend to use them, to enrich our pages. 


. We have more men and more money in our service—men to 


* 


draw, design, engrave, print, publish and distribute the Jour- - 
nal in all parts of the world, and money to pay for it. As 
hitherto, it will continue to consider the best interests of man 
individually and collectively. Its platform is very comprehen- 
sive, and its principles touch every interest of every man, 
every woman, and every child—the well-being of the person, 
the state and the nation. | , 
Specifically-— Education, physically, intellectually and spiritu- 
ally; the developing, quickening and energizing of one and 
all the Faculties ; the right use of each and every organ of 
body and brain ; the choice of pursuits, in which each may best 
succeed ; how to treat the imbecile, the insane and the crimi- 
nal classes, so as to restore and make them self-regulating and 
self-sustaining; to direct us in the choice of matrimonial qom- 
panions, to choose business associates, assistants, to encourage - 
right habits in eating, drinking, working and sleeping, and 
how all of us may make the most of ourselves and each other. 
These are among the objects aimed at in this Journat: What 
other publication covers this ground? Who but those conver- 
sant with Anatomy, Physiology, Phrenology, Physiognomy 
and Psychology can cover it? The study of many, in all his re- 
lations, as a social being, an intellectual being, and as a moral 
and religious being belong, legitimately, to the conductors of 
the Phrenological Journal. We purpose to pursue the study 
vigorously, and to make the most of it, for the benefit of our- 
selves and our readers. All who approve, are invited to help. 


Terms.—Published Monthly, $8 a year. Single numbers 80 cents. Clubs of ten 
or more, $2 each per copy, and an extra copy to agent. See List of Premiums. 


Please Address, 8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 
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